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ROYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS. 


NOTICE TO ARTISTS—AI Works of 
4 Painting, Sculpture, Architecture, or Engraving, 
intended for the ensuing EXHIBITION at the ROYAL 
ACADEMY, must be sent in on Monday, the 8th, or Tues- 
day, the 9th of April next, after which time no work can 
possibly be received, nor can any Works be received which 
have already been publicly exhibited. 

FRAMES.—AIU Pictures and Drawings must be in gilt 
frames. Oil Paintings under glass, and Drawings with wide 
margins, are inadmissible. Excessive breadth in frames as 
well as projecting mouldings may prevent Pictures obtaining 
uation they otherwise merit. The other Regulations 

scessary to be observed may be obtained at the Royal 
Academy. 

Every possible care will be taken of Works sent for 
exhibition, but the Royal Academy will not hold itself 
accountable in any case of injury or loss, nor can it ander- 
take to pay the carriage of any package. 

The prices of Works to be disposed of may be communi- 
cated to the Secretary 

Artists sending Works for exhibition are earnestly 
requested to abstain from giving any fee whatever to the 
servants, or other persons employed by the Royal Academy 
to receive such Works. 

JOHN PRESCOTT KNIGHT, R.A., See. 


BRITS si INST 3 rr rUr ION, Pall Mall.— 
The GALLERY for the EXHIBITION and SALE 
the WORKS of BRITISH ARTISTS, is OPEN DAILY, 
from Ten till Five. Admission, ls. Catalogue, 6d. 


GEORGE NICOL, Secretary. 











KF EMALE ARTISTS’ SOCIETY. 
FIFTH SEASON.—THE EXHIBITION OF 1861 is 
53, Pall Mall. 
Admission, One Shilling, Catalogues, 6d. 
ELIZA D. MURRAY, Secretary. 
‘ ier PURSUIT OF PL EASUR K.— 
This celebrated. Allegorical Picture, by J. NOEL 
es, will 


Now Open at the Gallery, No. 








PATON, B.5.A., containing upwards of Thirty Fig 
“4 ON VIEW AT THE GERMAN GALLERY, 
Bond Street, on MONDAY, March 4, and following days, 
from Ten to Five.—Admission, One Shilling. 





ppouan HU NT’S G R EAT PICTURE. 
The EXHIBITION of Hotman Hunt's celebrated 
Pieture of “THE FINDING of the SAVIOUR in the 
TEMPLE,” begun in Jerusalem in 1854, and completed in 
1860, now Open, at the GERMAN GALLERY, 168, New 
Bond Street.—Admission, One Shilling. 


ME: ‘SELOUS’ TWO GREAT SACRED 
HISTORICAL PICTURES.—1. Jerusalem in Her 
Grandeur, A.D., 33, with Christ's Triumphant Entry into 
the Holy City. 2. Jerusalem in Her Fall, as now viewed 
from the Mount of Olives NOW ON VIEW at the 
Gallery, No. 5, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. Open from Ten 
till Five. Admission, One Shilling. 


\ARIBALDI IN THE CITY.—YT. 
JONES BARKER'S GRAND — HISTORICAL 
PAINTING of the Great ITALIAN PATRIOT, GARI- 
BALDI, in his Island Home, Caprera, is now ON VIEW 
DAILY, from ten to five o'clock, at Messrs. J. and R. 
JENNINGS’S Fine Art Gallery, 62, Cheapside. N.B.- 
Admission Free, by private address or invitation card. 





])*: HOFFMANN, F.R.S., will Commence 
a Course of Twenty-four Lectures on ORGANIC 
CHEMISTRY, on Monday, Ith March, at Ten am., to be 
continued on each succeeding Tuesday and Monday at th« 
same hour. 

These Lectures will be delivered at the Royal College of 
Chemistry, Oxford Strect. Fee for the Course, £1. 


TRENHAM REEKS, Registrar 


REPEAL OF THE PAPER DUTY.— 

The TENTH ANNUAL PUBLIC MEETING of the 
Association for Promoting the Repeal of the Taxes on 
Knowledge will be hel: the Whittington Club, Arundel 
Street, Strand, Wednes , March 13, 1861. The “Meeting 
will be addressed by ACTON &. AYRTON, M.P.; G 
AUGUSTUS SALA: GEORGE THOMPSON ; Pr. JOU 
WATTS, and ALEXANDER YOUNG, Secretary to the 
Bituminized Paper Pipe Company. Doors open at 7, Chair 
taken at & Tickeis for the Platform may be had at the 
Whittington Club, and at the Oftice of the Association, 162 
Strand, W.C 
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[ A Rrists GENERAL BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION 


FOR THE RELIEF OF DECAYED ARTISTS, THEIR 
WIDOWS AND ORPHANS. 


InstituTep 1814. INCORPORATED 1842. 
Under the immediate Protection of Her Most Excellent 
Majesty THE QUEEN. 
Parron—His Royal Highness the PRINCE CONSORT, K.G. 


The Nobility, Patrons, and Subseribers are respectfully 
informed that the FORTY-SIXTH ANNIVERSARY 
DINNER will take place in FREEMASONS’ HALL, on 
SATURDAY, the 23rd instant. 


The Right Hon. WILLIAM COWPER, M.P., in the Chair’ 
W. J. Roprr, Assistant Secretary. 


PRAUDU LENT TRADE MARKS.— 
BROOKMAN and LANGDON having _ seriously 
suffered from extensive forgeries of their trade marks, 
request their friends and the public to procure their 
PENCILS either from veapeehent stationers or the 
Manufactory. The patronage bestowed upon them for 
upwards of a century by all lovers of the fine arts, testify 
to the continued estimation in which they are held.— 
Manufactory, 28, Great Russell-street, Bloomsbury. 





PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


MACMILLAN's MAGAZINE. 
4 EDITED BY DAVID MASSON. 
No. XVII. FOR MARCH, 1861. 
CONTENTS. 
1. Victor Amadeus, the First King of Sardinia. By 
George Waring. 

2. Tom Brown at Oxford. By the 
Brown's School-Days.’ 

Chap. XL.—Hue and Cry 
XLL—The Lieutenant's Sentiments and 
Problems. 

5. The Despot’s Heir. 

4. Trade Societies and the Secial Science Association. 
By J. M. Ludlow. Part II. 

5 Baron Bunsen. By the Rey. F. D. Maurice. 

6. Ravenshoe. By Henry Kingsley, Author of “ Geoffry 
Hamlyn.” 

Chap. VIL—In which Charles and Lord Welter 
distinguish themselves at the 
University. 
VitL—John Marston. 
IX.—Adelaide. 
X.—Lady Ascot’s Little Nap. 

7. The Songs of Scotland before Burns. 
Campbell Shairp. 

8. On the Exclusion of those who are not Membets of 
the Established Church from Fellowships and other 
Privileges of the English Universities. By Henry 
Faweett. 


Author of “Tom 


By John 





Volumes L and II. are now ready, he i gap bound in 
cloth, price 7s. 6d. each, 
MAcMILLAN and Co., Cambridge, 
and 23, Henrietta Sireet, Covent Garden, London. 
Sold by all Booksellers 
Stations. 


Newsmen, and at all the Railway 


Second edition, 2 vols., feap. 8vo., 5s. 
J{GERIA, or, CASUAL THOUGHTS 
A AND SUGGESTIONS. 
By B. DOCKRAY. 
“The author seems 
pirit of Berkeley.” 


thoroughly to have imbibed the 
POWELL'S 
NATURE. 


Phoughtful and thought gestive. 


Ape ORDER OF 

Atheneum. 
By the same author, price Is. 6d. 

(ye R HUMAN NATURE.—A Dracocue. 


‘Testimenium anima, christiane.’'— 
rertullian. 


naturaliter 


Also, price ls. 6d. 
fJONJECTURAL RESTORATION OF 
( THE LOST DIALOGUE BETWEEN TWO TWINS. 
By Sir Thoinas Browne, 1683. Edited by B. DOCKRAY 


rsgate Without 





YOYAL ENGLISH OPERA, COVENT 
& GARDEN.— Under the management of Miss LOUISA 
PYNE and Mr. W. HARRISON, Sole Lessees. 


Six Additional Nights after the regular Operatic Season, 
concluded Saturday the 9th. The management, in obedience 
to the demand at the Box-office, beg to announce six extra 
Performances of Auber’s Popular Opera, LE DOMINO 
NOIR. Monday evening the 11th, and the five following 
evenings at eight o'clock, LE DOMINO NOIR. Angela, 
Miss Louisa Pyne; Horace, Mr. Henry Haigh. Messrs. H. 
Corri, St. Alby n, Horncastle; Miss Leffler, Thirlwall 
Morell, Huddart. 
Conductor, Mr. ALFRED MELLON. 

To Conclude with Mendelssohn's Operetta of theSON AND 
STRANGER (for the first time here). Messrs. St. Albyn, 
Corri, Lyall, Horneastle ; Miss Thirlwall, Leffler. 

Spectra, Nortice.—At the conclusion of the six extra 
nights, Mr. W. Harrison will take his Benefit on Tuesday, 
March 19th, on which occasion MARITANA will be pro- 
duced for that night only; and on the following Thursday, 
2st, Miss Louisa Pyne begs to announce her Benefit and 
Last Night. 


hE F LOR AL HALL GLASS MOSAIC 
FERN CASES, GLASS MOSAIC SARDINIERES, 
so much admired at the Rose Show last Season; several 
hew patterns now ready. Well adapted for presents, Paper 
Weights, Urn Stands, Chess Tables. 
G. H. Stevens, Glass Mosaic Works, 56, Great Queen 
Street, Linnean em, London. 








\ ODERN STR EE oT ARCHITECTURE. 
4 —JUPITER PANHELLENIUS.—THE BUILDER 
OF THIS DAY, price 4¢., stamped 5d., contains :—Distri- 
bution of Prizes, Architectural Museum ; Temple of Jupiter 
Panhellenius; Romanesque Art, South of France ; with Fine 
Views, Modern Street Architecture ; Soane Museum; Paris 
Theatre ; Gas Leakage Question ; Telegraphic Organisation ; 
Steam Carriages; Heeting and Ventilating; Architects and 
Pupils; Church-building News; Provincial News; Stained 
Glass ; Competitions, &c , &e.—Office, 1, York Street, Coveut 
Garden ; and all Booksellers. 


\W C. BENNETI’S NEW VOLUMES. 
Price ls. Now Ready. ‘Third Thousand. 
| ABY MAY, and other Poems on Infants. 


In fep. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
Tae WORN WEDDING-RING, 
and other Poems. 


London: CHapMAN and HALL, 193, Piccadilly. 


New Edition, » rovined entail, price 12s. Post 8vo., cloth 


HE CELT, THE ROMAN, AND THE 
SAXON. A History of the Early Inhabitants of 
Britain, down to the Conversion of the Anglo-Saxons to 
Christianity. Illustrated by the Ancient Remains brought 
to light by recent research. 
By THOMAS WRIGHT, Esq., M.A., F.S.A. 
With numerous engravings. 

Arruur Hats, Virrer, and Co., 25, Paternoster Row. 


= 





This day, post octavo, 6s. 


YALLYBLUNDER: AN IRISH STORY. 
London: Parker, Sox, and Bours, West Sirend. 
This ft post 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

{RYLL GRANGE. By the Author of 

KN ‘ Headlong Hall.” Originally published in “ Fraser's 
Magazine.” 

London: PARrKEr, Sex, and Bours, West Strand, W.C. 


In the Press, demy Svo., 
( {ONSIDERATIONS ON REPRESENTA- 
PIVE GOVERNMENT?. 
By JOHN STUART MILL. 
Londen: PARKER, Soy, and Bourn, West Strand, W.C, 


Now ready, in demy 8vo., pp. 850, £1 Is., the First Volume of 


\ SYSTEM OF SURGERY, 
i THEORETICAL AND PRACTICAL, in Treatises 
by various Authors, Arranged and Edited by T. HOLMES, 
M.A. Cantab., Assistant-Sargeon to the Hospital for Sick 
Children. 
The Second Volume will appear in May. 

The Third and Feurth Volumes, to complete the Work 
will, it is hoped, be published during 146!. 

London: Parxrr, Sox, and Bourx, West Strand, W.C 
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UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


N OTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, That on WEDNESDAY, 24th of APRIL Next, 


the Senare will proceed to Erect Examiyers in the following Departments :— 
’ Examinerships. 
ARTs AND SCIENCE. 


Salaries. Present Examiners, 


William Smith, Esq., LL.D. 
(Vacant. 
751 Rey. Joseph Angus, D.D. 


Two in Classics ... tipo “ aoe ee —: 200, 


and History 3 





Two in The English Language, Literature,) 
; is end 5 Joshua G. Fitch, Esq., M.A. 

s Antonin Roche, Esq. 

iC. Cassal, Esq. 

sRev. A. Walbaum. 

(Dr. Schaible. 


50,  sRev. W. Drake, M.A. 
* (Rev. Professor Gotch, LL.D. 


{Alexander Bain, Esq., A.M. 

(UT. Spencer Baynes, Esq., LL.B. 
Richard Holt Hutton, Esq , M.A. 
Jacob Waley, Esq., M.A. 

SW. H. Besant, Esq., M.A. 
(Edward John Routh, Esq., M.A. 

4G. D. Liveing, Esq., M.A. 
(Professor John Tyndall, F.R.S. 


Two in The French Language oop eve 501. 


Two in The German Language ose ove 30i. 


Two in The Hebrew Text of the Old Testa- 
ment, the Greek Text of the New Testa- 
ment, and Scripture History... 


Two in Logic and Moral Philosophy eee 807. 
Two in Political Economy... ees ote 301. 
Two in Mathematics and Natural Philosophy 2001. 


Two in Experimental Philosophy  ... one 7d. 


" iain {Professor William A. Miller, M.D., F.R.S. 
Two in Chemistry £: #e Si ve 1501. (Professor Williamson, Ph.D., F.R.S. 
5 ” {J. D. Hooker, Esq., M.D., F.R.S. - 
Two in Botany and Vegetable Physiology ... 75l. {John Lindley, Esq., Ph.D., F.R.S. 
Devsiinitiaiar ys 
Two in Geology and Paleontology .. 751, {Professor John Morris, F.G.S. 


(Andrew C. Ramsay, Esq., F.R.S. 
Laws. 

Two in Law and the Principles of Legislation 501 Tee eumne net UL. 

MEDICINE. 


wo in Medicine {Alexander Tweedie, Esq., M.D., F.R.S. 


eee one ew =—-:1501. (Vacant. 


ss {Thomas Blizard Curling, Esq., F.R.S. 
Two n Surgery eee cen oat ww. «©1501. {Professor Fergusson, F-R.8. : 
Two in Anatomy and Physiology ... oe §=—:10 neg Sharpey, M.D., F.R.S. 
Two in Physiology, Comparative Anatomy,) 1007. §George Busk, Esq., F.R.S. 
and Zoology oes eve (Professor Thomas H. Huxley, F.R.S. 


William Tyler Smith, Esq., M.D. 
Charles West, Esq., M.D. 

A. B. Garrod, Esq., M.D., F.R.S. 
G. Owen Rees, Esq., M.D., F.R.S. 


The present Examiners are eligible, and intend to offer themselves, for re-election. 


Candidates must e their names to the Registrar on or before Tuesday, March 26th. It is particularly desired 
by the Senate that no personal application of any kind may be made to its individual Members. 


Two in Midwifery eee «os 75i. 


Two in Materia Medica and Pharmacy... 751. 





Burlington House, 
March 6th, 1861. 


By Order of the Senate, 
WILLIAM B. CARPENTER, J.D., Registrar. 





NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE AUTOCRAT OF THE BREAKFAST TABLE.” 





This day is Published, fcap. 8vo. cloth, price 6s. 


ELSIE VENNER. 


A ROMANCE OF DESTINY. 


BY OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES, 


Author of “The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table,” &c., &c. Author's English Edition. Reprinted from 
Early American Sheets by Special Arrangement. 





CAMBRIDGE: MACMILLAN AND CO., and 23, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London. 





MRS. 8. C. HALLS NEW MAGAZINE. 
PRICE ONE SHILLING MONTHLY. 


THE ST. JAMES'S MAGAZINE, 


CONDUCTED BY MRS. S. C. HALL, 


And designed to promote the Interests of Home, the Refinements of Life, and the Amusement and 
ormation of all Classes. 


No. L, READY MARCH 23, 1861. 
*,* The First Number will contain the Opening Chapters of a New Tale, by Mrs. S. C. HALL, entitled 


“CAN WRONG BE RIGHT?” 
Illustrated with Etching on Steel, by “Putz.” 


LONDON: SAUNDERS, OTLEY, AND CO., 66, BROOK STREET, HANOVER SQUARE. 


USEFUL WORKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


ROBERT HARDWICKE, 


192, PICCADILLY, W. 





The Shilling Peerage; 

The Shilling Baronetage ; 

The Shilling Knightage; and 
The Shilling House of Commons. 


The New Editions of these popular books are now ready. 
By the same Author. 


The County Families of the United Kingdom ; 


or, Royal Manual of the Titled and Untitled Aristocracy 
of Great Britain and Ireland, containing a Brief Notice 
of the Descent, Birth, Marriage, Education, and Appoint- 
ments of each person, his Heir Apparent or Presumptive, 
as also a Record of the Offices which he has hitherto 
held; together with his Town Address and Country 

Residences. By EDWARD WALFORD, M.A., late 

Scholar of Balliol College, Oxford, and Fellow of the 

Genealogical and Historical Society of Great Britain. In 

One handsome 8vo. volume, price £1 5s. 

Companion to the Writing-Desk; or, How to 
address, begin, and end Letters to Titled and Official Per- 
sonages ; together with a Table of Precedence, copious 
List of Abbreviations, Rules for Punctuation, Instructions 
in Correcting for the Press, and other Useful Information. 
Price 1s. 

Heraldry Founded on Facts; or, the Pursuivant 
of Arms. By J. R. PLANCHE, Rouge Croix, Second 
Edition, with additional Notes, and more than 200 Illus- 
trations from the most atithentic sources. Demy 8vo. 
cloth, with Illuminated Frontispiece, price 6s. 

Curiosities of Civilization. By Dr. Andrew 
Wynter. Reprinted from the “Quarterly” and “ Edin- 
burgh” Reviews. Contents :—The London Commissariat; 
Food and its Adulterations; Advertisements; The 
Zoological Gardens; Rats; Woolwich Arsenal; Shipwrecks, 
Lodging, Food, and Dress of Soldiers; The Electric 
Telegraph ; Fires and Fire Insurance ; The Police and the 
Thieves; Mortality in Trades and Professions; Lunatic 
Asylums. Third Edition, 544 pp., crown 8vo., cloth, 
price 6s. i y 

Half-hours with the Microscope. A Popular 
Guide to the use of the Microscope, as a means of Amuse- 
ment and Instruction. By E. Lankester, M.D., F.R.S. With 
Drawings of 250 objects from Nature by Tuffen West. 
Contents :—Half an hour on the Structure; Half an hour 
in the Garden; Half an hour in the Country; Half an 
hour at the Pond-side; Half an hour at the Sea-side ; 
Half an hour Indoors; Appendix; the preparation and 
mounting of objects, Profusely Illustrated, 2s. 6d, 
plait; 4s. coloured. 

Dr. Lankester on The Uses of Animals in relation 

to the Industry of Man. 


ON SILK. ON BONE. 
ON WOOL. ON SOAP. 


ON LEATHER. ON WASTE. 
Fully Ilustrated, 1s. Each subject separately, price 2d. 
Dr. Lankester on Food. 
ON i ON OIL, BUTTER, & FAT. 
ON LT. 


; . ON FLESH - FORMING 
ON HEAT - GIVING FOODS. 
FOODS. ON ANIMAL FOOD. 


Fully illustrated, 1s. Each subject separately, price 2d, 
The British Ferns. A Plain and easy Account of 
the British Ferns. With full directions for indoor and 
outdoor cultivation, and for drying. By Phebe Lankester. 
Feap. 8vo. cloth, fully Illustrated. Price 2s. 6d. plain; 4s. 
coloured. 
Old Bones; or, Notes for Young Naturalists. 
the Rey. W. S. Symonds, Rector of Pendeck, Author of 
“Stones of the Valley,” &c. Intended to explain how any 
person, wishing to become acquainted with the leading 
principles of natural history, may pursue the study with 
system and method. Feap, 8vo. Fully Illustrated, price 


2s. 6d. 

The Foot and its Covering. With Dr. Camper’s 
Work on “ The best Form of Shoe,” translated from the 
German. By James Dowie. Feap. 8vo. cloth, Illustrated, 
price 2s. 6d. 

Graceful Riding: a Pocket Manual for Eques- 
trians. By S. C. Waite, Esq. Feap. 8vo. cloth, price 2s. 6d. 

The Gastric Regions and Vii ing Department. 
By an OLD MILITIA SURGEON. Coyvrents :—Gastric 
Regions, their Extent and Variety; Jolly Volunteers and 
other Inflated Britons; the Roast Beef of Old England; 
the First Cook, and the First Dyspeptic; Interesting Re- 
marks on the Teeth, Bald Heads, and Complexions; St. 
George or St. Vitus; a Word about Bread and Cheese; 
the 130,000 “hard as iron, tough as whipcord ;” Roman 
and Turkish Baths; Sad Tale of the Gastric Regions; 
Wrongs, &c Crown 8vo., cloth, 2s 6d. 

Hardwicke’s Handy-Book of London: an Easy 
and Comprehensive Guide to Everything Worth Seeing 
and Hearing. By F. W. Moore. Contents :-—Bazaars, 
Ball Rooms, Cathedrals, Dining Rooms, Exhibitions, Man- 
sions of Nobility, Markets, Money-Order Offices, Monu- 
ments and Statues, Museums, Music Halls and Concert 
Rooms, Out-door A ts, Omnit , Palaces, Parks, 
Passport Offices, Picture Galleries’ Regulations, Popular 
Entertainments, Police Courts, Prisons, Railway Stations, 
Steamboats, Theatres, Telegraph Offices, &c. Royal 32mo., 
cloth, price 1s. / 








London: Robert Harpwicke, 192, Piccadilly. 
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LONDON, SATURDAY, MARCH 9, 1861. 


REVIEWS. 


REVOLUTIONS IN RELIGION.* 
‘Tr is my wish,” says Dr. Robert Vaughan, 
in the preface to his new volume, ‘ that no 
other book should be needed to enable the 
reader to realise the purpose for which the 
present book is written.” We need not re- 
mind so worthy a man, and so eminent a Doctor 
of Divinity, that man is born to disappointment, 
but we are sorely afraid that he is doomed to 
add yet one more illustration to that very 
firmly established axiom. The fact is that Dr. 
Vaughan has written a very big book, which 
contains a great deal too much and a great 
deal too little. We know what a history of 
England is, and we know what a history of 
the Reformation is. But we do not know on 
what possible principle an account of English 
Revolutions in Religion during the sixteenth 
century can be constructed, which fights the 
battle of Flodden through five whole pages, 
and kills off Ridley, Latimer, and Cranmer in 
a single sentence. Nor can we, in justice to 
our readers, encourage them to hope that they 
will ‘* realise” very accurately the religious 
history of this period from a book which does 
not mention the marriage, the trial, or the 
death of Katherine Howard, though, from a 
passage at page 338, they might certainly con- 
jecture that Henry had beheaded two wives at 
some period anterior to his union with Anne 
of Cleves. 

But even if Dr. Robert Vaughan fails to 
omit an important fact, he often sticks it in in 
the most unlikely place possible. We are 
continually wishing to apply to him the late 
Justice Maule’s exhortation to a muddled 
young barrister :—‘* Do put your facts in some 
order, sir—alphabetical order would be better 
than none.” We will just mention, by way of 
illustration, that a very long description of 
Anne Boleyn’s coronation is interpolated be- 





| 


of New College, and Dr. Cottisford, Rector of 
Lincoln and commissary. In Dr. Vaughan’s 
account, Dr. London is sometimes called 
Warden of New College, sometimes Rector of 
Lincoln, while Dr. Cottisford would appear to 
have held no academical office whatever. 
Dalaber, according to Dr. Vaughan, ‘* went to 
the chapel at Christ Church.” Prolepsis is a 
permissible figure, so we will only hint that 
Christ Church was then denominated ‘* Car- 
dinal College,” and that its “chapel” was 
ordinarily spoken of as St. Frideswides, just as 
we ordinarily speak of it now as the cathedral. 
But a wonderful statement follows: ‘ Evening 
song had commenced. ‘The dean and canons 
were there in their mass dress.” Now Dalaber’s 
own words are: ‘‘ Even-song was begun, and 
the dean and other canons were there in their 
gray amices.” We conjecture, therefore, that, 
according to Dr. Vaughan’s notions, in the 
Roman Catholic Church a gray amice is the 
distinctive ‘‘ mass-dress,” and the inass itself 
the ordinary evening-service. 

We need hardly suggest that an acquaintance 
with the changes in the Anglican Prayer-book 
is essential to a knowledge of Dr. Vaughan’s 
subject. At page 494 we have a paragraph 
marginally noted “The Prayer-book as ap- 
proved by Parliament,” describing thealterations 
made in the Elizabethan book, from the second | 
one of Edward VI. ‘Both Cecil and the | 
Queen,” we are told, ‘‘ made their suggestions 
in relation to it The elements of the 
communion might be taken from the hands of 
the priest either kneeling or standing.” Such 





| a suggestion certainly emanated from the com- 


mittee of divines, but it wasso distasteful both 
to “Cecil and the Queen” (can Dr. Vaughan 
really be ignorant of her opinion on the 
Eucharist ?) that Elizabeth and her council 
expunged it from the book before it was pre- 
sented to Parliament at all. If Dr. Vaughan 


| will take the trouble, which most people would 


have done before writing on such a subject, 


| to consult a Prayer-book of 1559, ‘‘ as approved 


by Parliament,” he will find the direction to 
kneel retained in the ipsissima verba of the 


| second book of Edward VI. 


tween the accounts of her trial and her execu- | 


tion. 

Something more than bad arrangement, 
however, is to be found in this book. 
tains some glaring inaccuracies. We will not 
insist on the fact that at page 28, Adrian IY. 
is made contemporary with Henry VIII. ; that 
may, be set down as merely a misprint for 
Adrian VI., though it is a misprint which a 
Hallam or a Macaulay would not have 
suffered to go forth. We will select one or 
two cases where such a plea is necessarily ex- 
cluded. Our first instance shall show how Dr. 
Vaughan deals with original authorities. In 
his chapter on “‘ Reform before the Reforma- 
tion Parliament,” he gives us very fully An- 
thony Dalaber’s narrative of the investigation 
at Oxford, from which the writer extricated 
himself with some difficulty and a little false- 
hood. Weare not aware that there was any 
special necessity to insert this. It is one of 
the best known passages of Foxe, (a great 
authority, by the way, with Dr. Vaughan); and 
Dr. Maitland, Dr. D’Aubigné, and Mr. 
Froude have all made prominent use of it. 
But if Dr. Vaughan insisted on employing 
materials so little recondite, it might have been 
expected that he would have abstained from 
blundering over them. Now the chief agents 
in this persecution were Dr. London, Warden 


* Revolutions in English History. By Robert Vaughan, 
D.D. Vol. Il. Revolutions in Religion. (London: Parker, 
1861.) 


Son, and Bourn. 


Our last instance shall be taken from a 
matter of more general history. In discussing 
the question of Anne Boleyn’s guilt or inno- 


' cence, Dr. Vaughan argues in her favour from 


It con- | 


the fact that the indictment specifies her first 


| act of criminality with Norris as having taken 


| beth.” 


place on October 12, 1533—*‘ just a month,” he 
adds, ‘‘ before the birth of the Princess Eliza- 
Unfortunately for our author, there 
was no date which was in that, generation 
more keenly scrutinised than that of Elizabeth’s 
birthday—Romish scribblers continually as- 
serting that she made her appearance at an 
earlier period than was perfectly compatible 
with pre-nuptial propriety. Henry’s marriage 
to Anne, thongh put by some early historians 
in November, 1532, is shown by Burnet to 
have taken place January 25, 1532-3, and the 
birth of Elizabeth—which of course there was 
every inducement to post-date—is placed by 
Cranmer and by Burnet September 14, 1533, 
though letters among the Harleian MSS. have 
convinced Hallam that it was really a week 
earlier. Anyhow, Dr. Vaughan is a couple of 
months out on so important a date as that of 
Queen Elizabeth’s birth. And this is writing 
history ! 

We speak thus with some regret, for Dr. 
Vaughan has many titles to respect. It is his 
ill-luck, not his fault, that his book is con- 
tinually involving him in unfortunate com- 
parisons with Mr. Froude, though we cannot 
think that any one will care very much to read the 
fifth chapter of Dr. Vaughan’s volume who has 











read the first chapter of Mr Froude’s work. 
Even when he getsa little ahead of Mr. Froude, 
he is very soon at work on the Armada, which 
every body is fresh from revding in Mr. Motley. 
This competition, though very damaging for Dr. 
Vaughan, can of course be no charge against 
him. We are bound to acknowledge that if he 
does not always tell a story in the right place, 
he often tells it very well ; that he ‘sketches in- 
dividual character with great ability and-dis- 
crimination, and that the general tone of his 
work is exceedingly candid and moderate. A 
series of biographies or a collection of essays on 
the period of which he treats, would probably 
have interested many readers, and raised Dr. 
Vaughan’s reputation. But he has tried to 
write a history, and as a historian we must 
prenennen him prolix, defective, confused, care- 
ess, and untrustworthy. 

It is curious to note how Mr. Froude’s views, 
and even his nomenclature, are beginning to 
tell on all descriptions of the sixteenth century. 
Before the publication of his volumes, we heard 
very little about the Nationalist party. Now 
Dr. Vaughan entitles the various books into 
which his work is divided ‘‘ Nationalists and 
Romanists,” ‘‘ Protestants and Nationalists,” 
‘* Romanists and Protestants,” ‘‘ Anglicans and 
Romanists,” “‘ Anglicans and Puritans.” In 
his view of Henry VILL., especially in regard to 
the divorce, we do not think we are wrong in 
assuming that Dr. Vaughan is considerably in- 
fluenced by his brilliant predecessor. He can- 
not quite acquit Mr. Froude’s royal client, but 
on more than one charge the able advocate ex- 
torts from the candid juryman a recommenda- 
tion to mercy, or a notice of extenuating cir- 
cumstances. 

In all history there are three martyr-wives 
who stand out in sad prominence—each sacri- 
ficed to an able, ambitious, and unworthy 
husband ; they are Octavia, Katherine of Ar- 
ragon, and Josephine. The strong sympathy 
which Katherine excited, and which continued 
to guard her memory, even after that memory 
was linked with a fallen and unpopular cause, 
is no slight proof that the quiet, almost rigid, 
purity of her character had won for itself 
appreciation and respect with the great body 
of the nation. We are sorry to observe that 
Dr. Vaughan, following in the wake of Mr. 
Froude, who had to do an apotheosis of Henry, 
and Mr. Keightley, who looks at everything 
from the ‘‘ benighted Papist” point of view, 
refuses his credence to her assertion touching 
the delicate question on which the divorce 
controversy virtually hinged. For our own 
part, we must regard any theory as preferable to 
believing that a woman, high principled almost 
to obstinacy, and religious almost to asceticism, 
could have lied shamelessly and persistently on 
such a point, especially when we remember 
that her statement was not in the first instance 
challenged by Henry, and that his contra- 
diction seems to have been entirely an after- 
thought. 

In his estimate of her rival, Dr. Vaughan 
takes a view which we are disposed to consider 
substantially correct, inclining, perhaps, slightly 
towards the popular and lenient estimate, but 
not championing her with indiscriminate 
eulogy. ‘That ‘‘ Gospel light first beamed from 
Boleyn’s eyes” is a sufficiently pretty assertion 
ina poem, but the severe judgment of history 
can hardly conceive the interests of religious 
truth to have been materially involved in the 
triumph of a coarse-minded coquette. Whether 
we see her installed at Greenwich in anticipated 
royalty while the divorce case was still pending, 
flaunting in yellow on the demise of her 
broken-hearted rival, or jesting with Norris on 





the contingency of her widowhood and his 
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matrimonial speculations in the event of such 
an oecurrence, we shall alike regard her as 
ringularly wanting in feminine delicacy. It 
is useless to talk of the difference of times and 
manners. No one can imagine a Jane Grey 
or a Katherine Parr thus abnegating the dig- 
nity of her sex. till we are not obliged to 
believe that Anne was actually criminal ; or, 
at any rate, we may admit that the indictment 
and the verdict cannot be said to prove any- 
thing decisive against her. 

Perhaps one’s judgment of Anne is apt to 
be warped by sympathy with two others of 
those on whose fall she rose. At her door lics 
the ruin of Wolsey, and, in a less direct degree, 
the blood of More, The popular conception 
of Wolsey generally limits itself to considering 
him as a great instance of Nemesis, and omits 
to recognise the really noble features of his 
character and intellect. Yet, despite the mer- 
cenary vacillation of his foreign policy, the 
vulgar magnificence of his prosperity, the 
abject humiliation of his fall, we must go 
through the period from the death of More to 
the accession of Elizabeth, to find a public 
man equally far-sighted, talented, and, we will 
add, equally estimable. Rightly to appreciate 
him, we must mark the up-hill battle which he 
had to fight. He was continually in the false 
position of trying to play the game for men 
who were quite incompetent to play it for 
themselves, and yet were sore and savage at 
his interference. Seeing the storm of the 
Reformation gathering, he strove to organise a 
stronger resistance to it by clearing the church 
of some of the most obvious scanda's, and the 
clergy turned on him vindictively and un- 
forgivingly. He knew how certainly the 
divorce dispute would sever England from the 
Papacy. He wrote to Clement VII., earnestly, 
imploringly, desperately. When the Pope 
wavered, the Cardinal warned hiin that the 
English a could not understand the hesi- 
tation of infallibility. When Clement cited 
Henry to appear before him, Wolsey, stung to 
the quick by this insane folly on the part of 
the man whom he had counselled so wisely 
and so vainly, told him plainly that the cita- 
tion might be obeyed, but that if Henry ever 
appeared at Rome, it would be at the head of 
such an army as Italy had never seen. 

It is true enough that individual character 
cannot in the long run waterially alter the 
course of events. Still one cannot but specu- 
late on what might have been, had the Papacy 
at that great crisis been wielded by a man of 
spirit and ability ; if the tiara of Gregory the 
Great and of Urban the Second, of the con- 
queror of Henry the Fourth and the conqueror 
of Philip Augustus, had descended to other 
brows than those of a trifler and a craven. 
But every blunder that man could commit, 
the unfortunate Clement contrived to combine. 
Ne said and unsaid. He promised Charles he 
would do nothing in reference to the divorce 
without his knowledge. He drew up imme- 
diately four secret minutes under the direction 
of Wolsey. He incontinently retracted them 
through dread of the Emperor. When the 
arms of France seemed in the ascendant, he 
began to intimate an opinion that Henry’s 
cause was good. When the battalions of 
De Lautre had melted away before the 
malaria of Naples, he was forthwith impressed 
with the validity of the marriage, and his con- 
victions attained wonderful strength after the 
battle of Pavia. Every now and then things 
would become more complicated, and the ex- 
pedieney of any course would seem more 
questionable, and then the miserable old man 
would pace up and down his room, wringing 
his hands and sobbing in a very paroxysm of 








indecision and imbecility. Even at the 
eleventh hour, wiser men tried to save him. 
Du Bellay, bishop of Paris, at the instigation 
of Francis I., proposed terms of negotiation in 
which both Henry and Clement concurred. 
A courier from England was, by a specified day, 
to bring the formal consent of the King to 
Rome. ‘The day came, but not the messenger. 
Du Bellay pleaded for a little longer delay, 
but the imperialist cardinals bore down all 
opposition. The excommunication was pro- 
nounced. The courier, delayed by accidents 
on his journey, arrived, but it was too late. 
Clement had taken a decisive step, and England 
was lost to the Papacy. 

So the Reformation held on its course— 
sweeping down Romanism, as More and Fisher 
and Haughton fell in defence of the old faith 
—not over tolerant of Protestantism, as Bilney 
and Frith found to their cost—realising for the 
moment the theories of Nationalism and the 
wishes of Henry in preserving Roman doctrine, 
but substituting a royal for a papal supremacy. 
The various changes of Henry’s reign did not 
materially affect its progress. It fell, not with 
the fall of Anne Boleyn; for it was the persua- 
sions of Cranmer, seconded by the fear of some 
yet more cruel death, that extorted from her in 
her last hours the admission of a pre-contract. 
It survived the death of Cromwell and the rise of 
Katherine Howard, for their judicious discovery 
of her girlish delinquencies preserved the Re- 
formers from any peril from that quarter. In 
fine, it continued to enjoy a success in which, 
though we may recognise the special operation 
of a providential superintendence, we must not 
be surprised if others perceive only the ordinary 
results of accommodating dexterity. 

One great merit must be allowed to the 
Tudor sovereigns ; they understood the English 
people. This it was that enabled them, in 
spite of their arbitrary temper, to retain con- 
siderable popularity, and in more than one 
emergency to “appeal to the country” with 
signal success. They played off the people, now 
against prelate and now against peer. They 
could treat a popular insurrection, like the 
apprentices’ riot, with comparative lenity. But 
there was no mercy for the nobles whose lineage 
or ambition placed them dangerously near the 
throne—for a Warwick or a Buckingham, a 
Margaret de Ja Pole or a Catherine Grey. 

The reign of Mary did great service to the 
Reformation in many ways, but especially in 
this: it disassociated it from the bloodshed of 
Henry’s rule and the rapacity of Somerset’s 
regency. From the flames of Oxford and of 
Smithfield, sermons were preached more telling 
than had ever been uttered from Paul’s Cross. 
The martyrs died, and their faith flourished. 
Rowmanism had a second time committed a 
great blunder. Mary found too late 
that her holocausts were unavailing. She 
was strongly patriotic, and, as times went, 
far from an unconstitutional sovereign. She 
showed, when Wyatt’s rebellion assumed a 
formidable aspect, a clever appreciation of the 
temper of the English people. But the 
memory of that dead mother's wrongs blinded 
her judgment and distorted her character. 
Disappointment pursued her through life. She 
called together a parliament, which she hoped 
would undo all the Reforming work of the last 
twenty years. It was profuse in its orthodoxy 
and its penitence. Honourable members were 
most anxious to be absolved and blessed by the 
Cardinal Legate. ‘The whole House went on 
its knees for the purpose. ‘They were delighted 
to take back the old doctrines; but there was 
one little reservation. ‘They must draw a line 
somewhere, and they chose to draw it at keep- 
ing the church lands. 





It was the same story | Leadenhall Strect. 1361.) 


with poor Mary always. The husband, whom 
she adored, fled to distant lands and unlawful 
loves, from her haggard charms and hysterical 
endearments. ‘The baby whose advent had 
been heralded by Romish prophecies and Pro- 
testant burnings, never was born at all. 

The reign of Elizabeth, according to Dr. 
Vaughan, marks the disappearance of the 
Nationalists. With this statement we cannot 
entirely agree. The Nationalists, like most 
political parties, had undergone considerable 
modifications, but their spirit is surely to be 
traced in the re-actionary revision of the 
Prayer-book, in the feelings of Elizabeth her- 
self on more than one controversial question, 
and the policy at least of Hatton, animo 
Catholicus, as Ribadieneira termed him. Amid 
the various circumstances which stamp the 
Elizabethan epoch, there is one to which Dr. 
Vaughan has, we think, given a very just 
prominence. We allude to the formation and 
the struggles of the country party. Mr. 
Bright informed the nation the other day that 
all its liberties were derived from the Puritans, 
an assertion which might make one believe 
that in his opinion the Barons of Runnymede 
were of the Independent persuasion, and the 
religion of Stephen Langton identical with 
that of Hugh Peters. Let none, however, 
deny them the glory of having received and 
handed on the torch of freedom. Dissimilar 
as they were, it is in the Yelvertons, the 
Stricklands, and the Wentworths of Elizabeth's 
reign, that we must recognise the legitimate 
successors of the Bohuns, the Fitzwalters, and 
the De la Mares of the Middle Ages ; and to 
these early Puritan leaders, in spite of the 
querulous narrowness of many of their views, 
we must attribute that greatest security for 
adininistrative responsibility—the formation of 
a constitutional opposition. 


THE RUSSIANS AT HOME.* 


We count Mr. Edwards’s book to be one of 
the most pleasant it has ever been our good 
fortune to read on the subject of Russia. The 
tone is so genial, the descriptions are so 
vigorously touched, and the author’s perfect 
acquaintance with his subject is so marked 
throughout, that his sketches are sure to delight 
any one into whose hands they may fall. There 
isa random gossiping style running through 
the volume; but the present age is one which 
seems to care little about books where solemn 
and senteutious periods are duly digested into 
chapters of awful divisions and subdivisions, 
and Mr. Edwards’s somewhat dislocated sec- 
tions, in which we are hurried along ‘ from 
grave to gay, from lively to severe,” are just 
suited to the popular palate. Mr. ‘Tennyson 
tells us that neither the mastodon nor the epic 
can return in this nineteeth century of ours, 
and the voluminous folios which delighted our 
ancestors seem doomed to range in mouldy 
and neglected grandeur on those shelves of 
our libraries which are Jeast accessible, while 
we welcome their somewhat degenerate but 
perhaps more captivating successors. Had 
good masters Sandys, or Purchas, er Heylin, 
voyaged to ‘*Muscovie,” what lengthy and 
erudite tomes would have come down to us on 
the subject! How the history of Russia would 
have been traced from the ficod downwards, 
from Meshech (quasi Moscow) to the terrible 
achievements of ‘‘ John Basiliades”! What 
curious disquisitions we should have had on 
the grand dukes, the boisterous revels of their 
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en and the barbaric splendours of their 
oyars! what copious descriptions of Moscow, 
with its bulbous-towered churches and _pic- 
turesque population—of Kiev the sainted, and 
Novgorod the merchant-city! But Mr. 
Edwards has written in a humbler style; his 
book is neither ambitious nor pretentious ; he 
wishes his pages to be considered “ sketches,” 
and viewing them in this light, we must con- 
fess that they are very satisfactory. There is 
a great freshness about them, and abundant 
evidence that he has obtained all his know- 
ledge at first hand. We feel this especially 
when we read about Russia, because nine- 
tenths of our books on this subject are trans- 
lations. We are so accustomed to have views 
of the great Sclavonic empire presented to us 
through a French or German medium, (the 
proofs of which are generally pretty clear, even 
when the book is not avowedly a translation, 
from the strange and fantastic orthography of 
the Russian names), that we experiencea peculiar 
pleasure in meeting with an author who shows 
a real familiarity with the Russian character, 
and has evidently studied their language and 
literature thoroughly. As regards the chief 
subjects of his book, how shall we attempt to 
describe them? He has. given us an olla 
podrida, which finds room for a most bewilder- 
ing multiplicity of ingredients. Here we have 
an elaborate discussion on serfdom, there a 
dissertation on the Russian cuisine, and an 
analysis of a Russian cookery-book. Mr. 
Edwards is at home on all subjects ; he has a 
great deal to tell usin one place of the Russian 
secret literature, in another of their factories ; 
next we have him playfully graphic on the 
perils of a Muscovite winter; anon he is our 
cicerone to the lions of Moscow the holy, and 
is garrulous on traktirs, and monasteries, 
and cathedrals. In common with all writers 
who have any claim to be heard on the sub- 
ject, and have not adopted ready-made 
opinions from the flimsiest French reviews, 
he has a high opinion of Russian literature. 


To English readers most of the names in the | 


Sclavonic Parnassus are absolutely unknown, 


and they will probably be surprised at the con- | 


vincing proofs Mr. Edwards has given of the 
literary activity of Russia. He has taken the 
trouble to give us lists of the contents of several 
of their most popular periodicals. We will not 


dilate on the subject of Sclavonic authorship ; | 


in England it would be little better than 
giving a mere catalogue of names. Of 
one fact, in which we may be supposed 
to take an interest, all who read will be 
convinced—the great popularity of English 
books in Russia. Their modern literature 
avowedly takes the English for its model ; the 
rage for imitation of the French having gone 
out with the days of Catherine and Derzhavin. 
Our best novels and poems have been trans- 
lated ; Dickens and Thackeray would seem to 
be especial favourites; and recently, we believe, 
Adam Bede has been creating quite a furore 
in Russia. Mr. Edwards has devoted a whole 
chapter of his book to Krilof, the fabulist, who 
has been called the Russian La Fontaine; the 
only point, however, in common between him 
and the celebrated Frenchman is that they 
both wrote fables; their styles radically opposed. 

Our author has given us a few prose 
translations of these fables, but of course 
such a version could hardly convey an ade- 
quate idea of their spirit. No complete 
poetical translation of them has ever appeared 
in England, but some of them may be found, 
rendered, however, very freely, in Sir John 
Bowring’s Russian Anthology, a book which has 
sunk into comparative oblivion at the present 
time, but cannot be said to have deserved a 











better fate. In another chapter, Mr. Edwards 
has given us sketches of the plots of two cele- 
brated Russian comedies, the *‘ Gore ot Ouma,” 
of Griboiedof ; and “ Revisor,” of Gogol. A 
very fair idea may thus be formed of the 
conception and style of these two vigorous 
pieces, which produced a great sensation in 
Russia by their unsparing exposure of official 
corruption, and have maintained their popu- 
larity to the present day. Of the former, an 
English translation appeared some two or 
three years ago, but, as far as we could learn, 
attracted little or no notice; the latter is en- 
tirely unknown in England, nor have the 
other works of its author attained any celebrity 
with us. Griboiedof and Gogol had each a 
melancholy fate—the former was killed in an 
émeute at Teheran, the latter a few years ago 
committed suicide under very extraordinary 
circumstances. “I have laughed with my 
bitter laugh,” is the inscription on his tomb at 
Moscow, Mr. Edward tells us, and the power- 
ful vein of irony which runs through his 
writings has caused him to be considered the 
most extraordinary satiric writer his country 
has yet produced. Of course Mr. Edwards has 
a great deal to tell us about the censorship, 
that bugbear of the Russophobist, which, how- 
ever, if the plain truth is told, is considerably 
lighter among the much-decried Muscovites than 
among our imperial neighbours on the other side 





of the channel. After all, having one’s 
newspapers ornamented by the censor’s blocks | 
is better than not getting them at all. 
Under the present Emperor, the censure of the | 
press has been greatly relaxed, and we are cer- 
tainly surprised to learn from Mr. Edwards’s 
account what very liberal articles do find their 
way into Russian magazines and newspapers. | 
M. Saltikoff's book, entitled Provincial | 
Sketches, of which a notice appeared in the | 
Literary Gazette a few weeks ago, is one 
among many proofs that the laws on this point 
are not carried out with severity. Still, there 
isa great deal of what is called ‘secret litera- | 
ture,” which circulates mostly in manuscript, | 
as there is no possible hope of its ever passing | 
the censorship, at least, of the Russian press. | 
We believe that several of Pushkin’s poems | 
remain to this day in manuscript, a fact in no 
way surprising, considering the well-known | 
liberal tendencies of that celebrated man. Mr. 
Edwards has given us a translation of one cu- 
rious piece, written by the Countess Rostop- 
chin, which, under the title of The Baron | 
and His Wife, typifies with the most unspar- 
ing severity Russia’s treatment of Poland. Of | 
course, these verses were never allowed to be | 
printed ; but so extensively were they circu- | 
lated in manuscript, that the government | 
deemed it necessary to prepare an answer. | 
We know from the example of imperial | 
governments nearer home, that loyal individuals 
| 


ready for such literary labour are never want- | 
ing: have we not heard of MM. Mocquard | 
and Guerronitre? The Russian who stepped 
forward for this chivalrous task was a M. 
Boulgarin, a gentleman whose name we had 
only heard previously, but who seems from 
Mr. Edward’s remarks to be the Zoilus of his 
age, and the object of the universal scorn and 
sarcasm of all the Russian wits, from Pushkin 
downwards. M. Boulgarin’s answer is also 
given by our author, but it is very tame in 
comparison with the satire of the Countess, as | 
most of our readers will no doubt think ; ‘ the 

poet in a cap,” as M. Boulgarin terms his fair | 
opponent, has decidedly the best of it. In no | 
article on “ secret literature” could the name of | 
M. Herzen be omitted, whose celebrated Kolokol 
still makes its fortnightly appearance in Lon- 
don, and is duly transmitted to Russia. So 
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extensive is its cireulation, that Mr. Edwards 
is inclined to think the government winks at 
it, and makes no strenuous effort for its sup- 
pression—a fact certainly surprising, if we con- 
sider the virulent animosity which characterises 
its articles. M. Herzen, and his coadjutor, M. 
Ogaref, seem to find a very ready sale for their 
by no means scanty array of pamphlets. Those 
who look at the advertisememts appended to 
the Kolokol will find that they are both volu- 
minous authors. M. Ogaref would appear to 
be a poet of considerable talent: some verses 
of his on the statue of Peter the Great, so far 
as we can judge from the English prose version 
han by Mr. Edwards, are very spirited. 
-rince Dolgoroukof has lately added another to 
the list of these Russian exiles, who have aban- 
doned their country, tired of “living as privileged 
slaves in a land of slaves.” 

Wewill not follow Mr. Edwards into his dis- 
quisitions on Russian dinners,—the mysteries of 
Shchee, Oukha, Kissel, and Batvinia, will be lost 
upon these western Europeans who have never 
tasted them. His account of Russian caricatures 
and caricaturists is veryamusing. We may easily 
guess from recent events that our own country- 
men come in for a full share of Russian satire ; 
but we are bound to say, from Mr, Edwards's 
account of them, that they are nothing nearl 
soo ill-natured as we could have expected. 
The eccentric admiral of the Baltic fleet—the 
hero of the ‘sharpened cutlasses”—seems to 
have afforded them especial amusement, as in- 
deed he did to the whole Continent; and in 
Krilof’s celebrated fable, ‘‘ The Pike, the Swan, 
and the Crab,” they found an allegorical repre- 
sentation of the strange alliance of England, 
ere is nothing, how- 
ever, very ill-natured in these productions, nor 
is the feeling against England so strong as we 
might have expected. Certainly the article on 

Russian 
paper, is written in a liberal and impartial 
Mr. Edwards has a chapter on the 
gipsies in Russia—the “ Tsigani,” as they are 
there called. Most people know from Mr. 
Borrow’s book that they are very numerous in 
that country, over whose southern ste they 
roam in vast gangs unmolested. ny of 


| their songs are exceedingly beautiful, and are 


conspicuous even among the charming airs 
which have made the Russian national music so 
Every one has heard the story of 
Catalani’s giving the shawl presented to her by 
the Empress to a gipsy whose strains had en- 
chanted her, as being the most worthy to re- 
ceive it. In the present sketeh, we have a 
version of ‘a considerable portion of Pushkins 
m on the Tsigani, which, although 
totally unknown in this country, has been 
translated into French, German, and Italian, 


, and is very much admired by his own country - 


men. We feel we have not done Mr, Edwards 
justice by being compelled, from want of 
space, to leave unnoticed many pleasant pages 


of his book. We shall hope to hear of him 


again, whenever he may set forth upon his 
travels once more, and fayour the world with 
a new volume of experiences. He is evidently 
the last man in the world to travel from Dan 
to Beersheba and find all barren, or, go 
where he will, to write us a dull book of his 
adventures. 





PREACHING.* 

Mr. Moore has written a book concerning a 
subject upon which he speaks with a certain 
measure of authority. Having received a 
goodly civic prize for eloquence in the shape 

* Thoughts on Preaching, Specially in Relation to the Re- 
quirements of the Age. By Daniel Moore, M.A. (London: 
Hatchard. 1561.) 
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of the Golden Lectureship, he may be presumed 
to have earned his spurs, and to be entitled to 
address the language of advice and admonition 
to younger men and to less successful contem- 
poraries. Although there is a considerable 
amount of scattered literature upon the sub- 
ject, yet, so far as we are aware, the present 
will be found to be the most exhaustive treatise 
upon such topics, that exists. Mr. Moore 
writes in a tone of excellent common sense, 
which is perhaps carried so far as to be in- 
jurious to higher excellence, and exhibits an 
amount of general, though rather desultory, 
reading, which is highly creditable to a gt ica 
preacher. Neither can there be any doubt 
respecting the earnest and devout spirit in 
which the volume is conceived. The book will 
be most enjoyed by those who are fresh from 
thefancifulnessof Cumming and the affectations 
of Bellew. Its perusal is almost a duty for the 
clergy, and will not be without interest for the 
laity. Although Mr. Moore has not impressed 
us as being a man of remarkable eloquence, or 
high attainments, or faultless taste, he has 
certainly embodied the results of a long and 
valuable experience. The literary merit of the 
book is not extraordinary, and where the author 
has been most ambitious, he has been least 
successful. ‘The specimens his book affords of 
written eloqueuce show somewhat faded and 
tawdry, and if the following passage is meant 
for pictorial brilliancy, we own that to us 
it appears to incline towards bathos :— 
“ More than fifteen years ago-—long before the 
huge concert-hall had resounded with the re- 
sponses of our solemn litany, or the dome and 
nave of our metropolitan cathedrals had 
sparkled with their circling or polished jets of 
glass.” The clerical anecdotes given, being 
very far from unknown to fame, can only 
awaken a ghostly description of merriment. 
Not much more enlivening are the classical 
anecdotes. We have the time-honoured stories 
about Cicero, and are again choked with the 
traditional pebbles of Demosthenes. 

Mr. Moore talks a great deal about ‘‘ the age 
and its requirements.” This is a sort of cant 
phrase. A great many excellent people talk a 
good deal of twaddle about the age and its re- 
quirements. The age, it seems, is growing 
more and more particular about its ser- 
mons. Habitans in Sicco liberates his soul, 
and the penny papers considerately recom- 
mend that Westminster Abbey should be 
handed over to the use of Mr. Spurgeon. There 
is no gainsaying the very sound substra- 
tum of justice that underlies the criticisms 
against the clergy of the Establishment. Mr. 
Moore suggests a series of rules, which will 
appear to many of a very simple character, 
which are nevertheless of a very obvious 
utility, and are not so generally acted upon as 
to render a repetition superfluous. A clergy- 
man ought to be able to speak plainly. When 
he undertakes to speak, it is a mistake to sup- 
pose that he can dispense with any previous 

reparation and study. It is, upon the whole, 
‘eatrable that clergymen should have some 
slight acquaintance with the language and 
literature of their own country. When the 
rough mechanics of the north are giving atten- 
tion to mental science, it might be as well if 
clergymen were able to use philosophical terms 
without exposing their ignorance. It is a 
vulgar error to imagine that excellence in pul- 
pit oratory is to be attained without any careful- 
ness and pains. A long string of texts, inter- 
larded with platitudes, does not constitute the 
idea of a sermon. In a sermon a man should 
have some regard for the intellects of his 
hearers. Such statements as these appear to 
be truisms; but many of the clergy appear 








toconsider themas paradoxes. The pulpit affords 
many of the most frightful instances of intel- 
lectual debility extant. With what a smile of 
pitying contempt must well-trained and well- 
informed men listen to the array of vicious 
rhetoric, incongruous images, and inconclusive 
arguments! Mr. Holyoake, we are told, 
derived his infidelity from the bad statements 
which he heard of evangelical doctrines from 
evangelical clergymen. Everybody nearly in 
ordinary middle society makes it a point of duty 
to attend church on Sunday morning, and if 
they are boxed up in pews at the mercy of the 
preacher, it isa mistake to suppose that they 
never avail themselves of retaliation. People 
look back with disgust and aversion upon men 
who have committed a gross outrage on thir 
patience, and have been guilty of an insult to 
their understandings. 

A really great genius will never be the result 
of an elaborate system of rules. A perfect 
sermon is only one degree inferior to a perfect 
poem. Noamount of warnings, and no amount 
of injunctions by Mr. Moore, or by any other 
well-meaning monitor, will make a man a na- 
tural orator. He will astonish his mentor 
equally by the principles which he violates and 
the principles which he introduces. Mr. Moore 
gives a decided preference, not probably with- 
out good reason, to the extemporaneous over 
the written discourse. Yet this has not been 
the case with our greatest orators. The most 
nn ager living preacher in this country is pro- 
bably Mr. Moore’s predecessor at Lothbury, 
Mr. Melville. The greatest preacher, living or 
dead, that Scotland ever produced, is probably 
Dr. Chalmers. Yet both in Chalmers and 
Melville we see absolute slaves to their manu- 
script. Mr. Caird, who might rival, or more 
than rival, either, is no authority either way, 
for his wonderful outbursts are written ser- 
mons learnt by heart—treasured up in a reten- 
tive and practised memory. Surely in none of 
these is there any want of the “ vividus vultus, 
vividi oculi, vivide manus, omnia denique vivida,” 
which Mr. Moore appropriates to the extempore 
preacher. From one of Mr. Moore’s suggestions 
we cannot help expressing our dissent. He 
seems to hint, though in a faint tone, that 
clergymen would do well to avail themselves 
of the paid services of professional elocutionists. 
We believe that every great orator systemati- 
cally breaks through the rules which a_profes- 
sional elocutionist would give him. But we 
are upon ground where we do not like the idea 
of calling in artificial aid, and where the least 
suspicion of artifice would be fatal to the use- 
fulness of a preacher. Professor Blunt has 
justly commented on the offensive associations 
that are almost inseparable from such a course. 
Were the ‘ omnia denique vivida” of Luther 
derived from the arts of a rhetorician, or did 
Knox thunder according to rule against the abo- 
minations of the Scarlet Lady? Or take the case 
of the prophets, who were the preachers of their 
day? Can we imagine Isaiah posturing before a 
mirror, or Jeremiah rehearsing the cadences 
and modulations of his plaintive Lamentations? 
We are not certain that there is not profana- 
tion even in the thought. 

We have noticed a few points worthy of 
mention in Mr. Moore’s book. The ‘action, 
action, action,” of Demosthenes does not mean 
the action which Mr. Moore and most people 
understand by it. We believe it rather means 
“earnestness,” the one quality by reason of 
which orators can alone be great orators. Mr. 
Moore’s classification is both unfair and in- 
accurate in ranking Bunsen with Newman, 
Froude, Theodore Parker, and others. Mr. 
Moore has done good service in pointing out 
that people talk a great deal of nonsense about 











a Saxon style. A Saxon style would be nearly 
unintelligible. Most familiar phrases are made 
upof Latinisms. Of course we have an allusion to 
“Essays and Reviews,” which we are glad to see, 
without indicating that persecuting spirit which 
we are afraid is becoming rampant in many 
orthodox minds. Mr. Moore sensibly points 
out one great danger which this very age is 
bringing nearer to the ministry. There is the 
danger of too much activity, of the idolatry of 
duty, of giving too much time to the vineyards 
of others, that public teachers should scarcely 
have any time for their own little plots of 
ground. 


Setting aside peculiar instances that may not 
be reducible to set rules, we believe that the 
state of the English pulpits suggests no problem 
that does not admit of an easy solution. The 
demand of the laity is simply this, that their 
religious teachers should give them a larger 
measure of common sense, common honesty, 
common diligence. Let the preacher give to 
his subject the same amount of attention which 
the lawyer bestows upon his case, and the 
member of Parliament upon his speech. Let 
him give a fair proportion of his time to the 
careful, accurate study of theology and kindred 
literature. Let him try and understand what 
the intellectual world are writing, talking, and 
thinking about. Let him put a little heart, 
hope, conviction into his subject, as if it was 
something real and tangible to his own mind. 
Let him cultivate that religion for himself 
which he impresses upon others, with which 
the meanest gifts are glorified, and without 
which the highest pulpit oratory is but asa 
tinkling cymbal. Lassitude and disgust will 
not then thin our congregations. Church 

ws will no longer be the proper domains of 
women and children. Men will then listen 
with attention and respect, when statements 
are placed before them as thinking, feeling 
beings, as well as heirs of an immortal destiny. 

In conclusion, we assure Mr. Moore of our 
sympathy with his views, and of our respect 
for his undertaking. We subjoin a quotation, 
which will give no unfair idea of the value of 
the work :— 


“ Especially, would we lay stress upon this last 
point, the need of a perpetual variety and freshness 
in our sermons. The complaint, among hearers, 
is far from an uncommon one, with regard to their 
teacher, that he is always preaching the same 
sermon. After listening to him for a few months, 
they are able to take the most accurate gauge of his 
intellectual dimensions—how far he will branch 
out, how deep he will fathom, how high he will 
soar. They have accompanied him in his mental 
processes again and again; have traced his prin- 
ciple and practice,—his illustration and confirma- 
tion,—his consolations to the godly, and his warn- 
ings to the sinner,—through all their monotonous 
combinations. Everything is done by line and 
square. They know exactly when the same illus- 
tration will recur; how the old practical caution 
will come in; can see when his mind is coming 
back to a certain well-known point in its orbit, and 
the coming peroration is casting its welcome shadow 
before. 


“Now it is certain we cannot afford to dispense 
with an agent so powerfully operative, both in 
kindling and keeping alive attention, as is this of 
novelty. Our felt difficulty, as preachers, is, that 
we have to gain a vital entrance for accepted truth, 
to interest people, week after week, in statements, 
with a theoretical knowledge of which they have 
been familiar from childhood. And, inasmuch as 
we cannot preach to them ‘another gospel,’ our 
only option is fo great a gospel which, though 
‘not another,’ s minister to our nature’s love of 
‘some new thing,’ by being presented under new 
combinations—preaching always the same doctrine, 
but not always in the same way.” 
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GRYLL GRANGE.* 


Books, which no human stomach would will- 
ingly take whole, disappear without discom- 
fort, and even withsatisfaction, when judiciously 
administered in monthly morsels. They are 
like elaborate French dishes, compounded of 
everything that swims, creeps, or flies, on 
which no man in his senses would dine, but 
which few men have strength of mind enough 
altogether to refuse. For such books, periodical 
magazines are just suited. Essays on history, 
fortification, reform, supply the joint; pure 
fiction may be regarded as the soup, fish, and 
poultry department; while scraps of wildly 
original poetry, filigree essays, and impossible 
dialogues, shadow forth the nondescript confec- 
tionery whose chief claim to our attention is 
the very negative and equivocal merit that it is 
unlike anything we have already eaten or seen. 
We taste it because it is neither fish, flesh, nor 
fowl, and has received its name, not from 
Adam, but from Soyer. Gryll Grange has 
exactly this claim on our attention, and 
was therefore not out of place in the magazine 
in which it first appeared. After a hearty 
meal on essays, novels, and political disquisi- 
tions, it was a tolerably agreeable change to 
take up something which was neither novel, 
disquisition, nor essay, but a concoction of 
all three. 

With very different feelings does a critic 
find himself limited to one such dish. How- 
ever, like the poison-proof physician whose 
duty it once was to taste for royalty, he must 
plunge boldly into the :mysterious compound, 
and faithfully record his sensations for the 
benefit of the British public. We have care- 
fully endeavoured to discover under what 
category we are to class Gryll Grange. Its 
name suggests the novel, and this view is sup- 
pane by the introduction of heroes and 
ieroines, equipped for love and matrimony. 
Yet there is more than enough monologue and 
Socratic dialogue to exclude it from the realms 
of pure romance. Is it, then, a series of short 
but instructive essays on all things in general, 
and the classics in particular, thrown into the 
attractive form of dialogue? is it a dramatic 
dictionary ? is it intended for the use of those 
schools in which honeyed humanity gently 
insinuates information in the guise of fiction ? 


or, lastly, is it only intended as a general | 


advertisement of the author’s extensive reading 
and curious research ? So much might be said 
for any one of these views that we are quite at 
fault. 
that the author has, in the noblest spirit of 
disinterested philanthropy, resolved to open to 
mankind the vast store-house of his own 
erudition, and, with an amiable and unlooked- 
for concessien to human weakness, has sought 
in fiction the golden key. However, this con- 
viction rests not, we fear, on grounds suffi- 
ciently strong to satisfy less charitable minds, 
and so we dare not make it the corner-stone 
of our criticism. 

Let it, then, bea novel. A silly young gen- 
tleman reads somewhere (‘‘ he does not re- 
inember where”), of somebody (‘* he does not 
remember his name, but he always calls him 
Lord Noirmont”), who shut himself up in a 
tower, to which he admitted only one person, 
a niece or a daughter (‘‘ he forgets which”). 
This seclusion was ‘‘associated with some afflic- 
tion that was cured or some mystery that was 
solved.” The silly young gentleman ‘likes the 
idea” (we wonder if he knows why), and 
taking seven damsels more silly than him- 
self, who dedicate themselves, for some mys- 

*Gryll Grange. By the Author of Headlong Hall. 
(London: Parker, Son, and Bourn, West Strand.) 


terious reason, to a life of celibacy in the service 
of their “‘ young master,” inhabit a tower in 
the New Forest. There he reads Homer and 
drinks Homeric draughts, the seven vestals 
ministering to his creature comforts, and defy- 
ing the very blackest breath of calumny by 
always waiting on him in pairs. In the evening 
they doff their menial garb, assume ‘‘a dress 
of white and purple,” and, becoming young 
ladies, sing sweetly to the piano and the harp. 
Dr. Theophilus Opimian captivates this harm- 
less lunatic by a lucky and long quotation from 
the Odyssey, and at once decides that he will 
make a capital husband for Miss Morgana 
Gryll—a young lady with more rejected suitors 
than Penelope, and more charms than Helen— 
niece to Squire Gryll, of Gryll Grange, who 
believes himself descended from Gryllus erst 
changed by Circe into a hog, and thereat much 
rejoicing. The Doctor is just wondering how 
he can bring the pair together, when the young 
lady is brought, stunned by a flash of lightning, 
to the door. They are neither given to 
marrying, but still no man can be more strong 
than destiny, more especially if it comes in a 
flash of lightning; and they both ripen so 
rapidly for matrimony that the author, to save 
his story, finds a rival in a very elegant and 
amiable noblemen, chiefly remarkable for his 
versatility. Lord Curryfin is not protected by 
a seven-fold shield of vestals, and at once 
throws himself at Morgana’s feet. Prudent 
Penelope keeps him as a reserve in case she 
should fail to cut out the vestals. Destiny, 
however, has not yet recovered from the effects 
of the lightning, and is guilty of the most 
provoking eccentricities. Lord Curryfin falls 
violently in love with a beautiful statue, Miss 
Niphet, and resolves to repeat the experiment 
of Pygmalion, while Mr. Falconer 
“Plays round and round the hook, 
With many a longing look,” 

but will not bite. Morgana waxes desperate— 
loftily compassionates his indecision—nobly 








We must confess a secret conviction | 


resolves not to sacrifice his happiness to strait- 

laced decorum, and firmly requests him to pro- 

pose formally for her hand “in four times seven 
ays.” 

“ «You may say I have fallen in love very irra- 
tionally ; but I cannot help it. I fear I must yield 
to my destiny. I will try to free myself from all 
| obstacles (the seven vestals?). I will, if I can, offer 
| my hand where I have given my heart; and this I 
| will do, if I ever do, at the end of four times seven 
| days. If not then, never.’ She placed her finger on 
| her lips again, and immediately left the room.” 
The rest may safely be left to the imagina- 
| tion of our readers. However, perhaps we 
ought to add that the silly difficulty of the 
vestals finds an adequately silly solution—an 
apple-cheeked bucolic, Harvey Hedgerow tum- 
bles into love with one of them, and provides 
six apple-cheeked friends, who do the same 
with the remaining six vestals. With a sin- 
gularly-felicitous Sivensity of tastes, which 
beautifully illustrates the discordant harmony 
which orders the world, each swain loves and 
conquers his peculiar vestal. The vestals are 
thus all primed and ready to go off, if their 
young master will only fire the train. The 
match is supplied by Morgana. 

Our readers will form from the above sketch a 
tolerable estimate of the book’s absurdity ; but 
it must itself be read before anything like an 
adequate notion can be obtained of the ntry 
and affectation by which it is everywhere ob- 
scured. If it was absolutely necessary that the 
world should know that the author could quote 
Freinshemius, Rhianus, Diphilus, Nonnus, and 
Barbazan, why did he not employ for the in- 
teresting announcement some machinery over 


which he had control? When will authors 














discover that fiction is not a maid-of-all-work, 
to whom no service comes amiss? Gryll 
Grange has about as much pretensions to be 
considered an English novel as Becker’s Gallus 
or Charicles, and is less amusing and infinitely 
less instructive than either of these books. 
Pedantry envelops and stifles everything, like 
a November fog—pedantry in talking, molten 
in dining, pedantry in love-making, pedantry 
in skates, and pedantry in pumps. Mr. 
Falconer seeks seclusion, because he has read 
somewhere about somebody, whom he calls 
Lord Noirmont, and builds ‘‘a high and lonely 
tower,” on the strength of four lines in Milton. 
When he is deeply in love with Morgana, and 
on the point of proposing, he is deterred b 
the thought that if he leaves the vestals he will 
be like a Roman deserting his household gods. 
A very pedantic old gentleman might assign 
such a reason for not leaving his t-bag at 
arailway station. But who ever heard of a love- 

uestion being so disposed of at twenty-six ? 
The loves of Lord Curryfin and Miss Niphet 
are about as life-like and natural as would be 
an intrigue between a dactyle and a spondee. 
When he first sees her, he thinks what an 
‘“‘ admirable Camilla she would make in Cima- 
rosa’s Orazii.”. When she first smiles, he fancies 
he has seen something like her, and, ‘ after 
revolving a series of recollections, he remembers 
it isa statue of Melpomene.” When she runs, 
it is, of course, like Atalanta. When she 
skates, he compliments her on the roseate hue 
which flushes the marble paleness of her face, 
by remarking that he ‘ now knows why and 
with what tints the Athenians coloured their 
statues.” With incomparable presence of 
mind and considerable erudition, she replies, 
“Ts it clear that they did so?” When he 
goes, under the sway of the ‘ masterless pas- 
sion,” to propose, he commences a rant about 
“« chivalry, chains, and captive knights,” and 
she retorts with a quotation from Southey’s 
Thalaba. Miss Gryll is not less learned in her 
love-making. Indeed, her lover is first brought 
to bay over Boiardo’s Orlando Inamorato, 
being delicately reminded how Orlando was 
scourged by La Penitenza for not seizing the 
golden forelock of his — mistress, “* an 
idea afterwards happily worked out by Machi- 
avelli in his Capitolo dell’ Occasione.” 

Tf all this is done in the green tree, what 
must be done in the dry? If Miss Niphet 
makes love out of Thalaba, and Miss Gryll 
out of Orlando, of what materials must Dr. 
Theophilus Opimian compile his conversation ? 
We spare our readers, and compassionately 
limit ourselves to four specimens. Pap re- 
minds him of Hector feeding Astyanax ; he 
quotes Addison to show that roast-beef is too 
noble a joint to be carved & la Russe on the 
side-board ; he cites Julius Capitolinus, Ser- 
vius, Sallust, Plautus, Homer, Sappho, Pe- 
tronius, G. A. Steevens, Lipsius, Apuleius, 
Menander, Euripides, Sophocles, and Ovid, to 

rove that no woman could look pretty with 
her head shaved; and proposing to examine 
members of Parliament, goes for his questions 
to Plato and Persius. 

The most delicate touches and nicest shades 
of character could not remove the frigid and 
unnatural atmosphere which envelopes the 
book ; but, as might be expected, such a writer 
has not the very faintest pretensions to 
dramatic skill. Dr. Opimian, Squire Gryll, 
and Mr. Falconer, the three principal speakers 
in the numerous dialogues, differ widely in age 
and profession, and yet there is scareely a 
remark made by one which might not with 
equal impropriety be placed in the mouth of 
another. They differ only in name, and are 
all alike pedantic, shallow, and dogmatical. 
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Nor is this matter for surprise, for they are in 
fact not men but mouth-pieces, clumsily con- 
trived for the utterance of: obscure names and 
far-fetched quotations. Lord Curryfin is of 
course put every now and then to the same 
use, and even the lips of youth and beauty are 
devoted by this 


remorseless and omni- 
vorous scholar to the diffusion of useless 


knowledge. 


When an attempt is made to treat as men 
and women what are really books in broad- 
cloth and crinoline, there can be but one, and 
that a very ludicrous result. Miss Niphet is 
meant to be a sort of “Etna crowned with 
snows,” at heart volcanic as Venus, to touch as 
cold as Diana, to sight as stately as Juno. She is, 
in fact, half coquette, half prude, making ad- 
vances of which Sam Weller’s pretty housemaid 
would have been ashamed, and haughtily restrict- 
ing her impassioned (and captured) lover to one 
pree-nuptial kiss. Miss Morgana Gryll, after sa- 
crificing a whole hecatomb of suitors, plays fast 
and loose with Lord Curryfin, whilesheisangling 
for Mr. Falconer, to whom she eventually 
proposes. If the author merely wanted 
mouthpieces, what infatuation made him bring 
his characters within the range of ordinary 
criticism ? Why not have laid the scene in 
Nephelococeygia or Laputa, and cut his cha- 
racters out of calf or morocco, as occasion 
required, dressing them up in a rainbow of 
quotations? There his lettered fancy might 
sport undisturved by the moral, and even by 
the physical laws, which regulate this common- 
nage world of ours. His hero might be executed 
or a false quantity, or on finding himself igno- 
rant of a passage in Lipsius de Vestalibus, might 
drink printer’s ink, or cut his throat with a 
paper-knife. His heart-broken heroine might 
then retire into sensible society, and never 
afterwards be heard to utter a quotation. 

We fear we have almost exhausted the pa- 
tience of our readers. We have said so much 
about a very inferior book, because it carries 
with it the prestige of having appeared in a 
first-class magazine; and has a , asa ap- 
pearance of learning and originality, which 
may impose even on those whom it disgusts. 
By originality is not meant the inversion of 
all that is natural and probable; and more 
real learning may be obtained by thinking a 
little about one book than by scribbling much 
about a thousand. We should strongly re- 
commend the author of Gryll Grange to re- 
member this fact. If he is incurably con- 
vinced that fiction is his forte, let him study 
men more and books less, and add to his stock 
of quotations one more from Johnson :— 


“Deign on the passiang world to turn thine eyes, 
And pause awhile from learning to be wise.” 





HANDBOOK TO THE ENGLISH 
CATHEDRALS.* 


THosre who purchase the Handbook to the 
English Cathedrals, published by Mr. Murray, 
will be very much in the same case as that in 
which the jolly tar, who won an elephant in 
a raffle, found himself. The price is lower in a 
effect than in anticipation, and sundry other 
attendant expenses lie in the -back-ground. 
The ‘* Handbook” complete will probably con- 
tain at least seven goodly octavo volumes, as 
the Southern’ Division, all at present issued, 
extends over two such unwieldy manuals,— 
much too large for the pocket and fatiguing to 
the hand,—and embraces only seven cathedrals. 


* Handbook to the English Cathedrals. Two Vols, (John 
Murray. 1861. 





Tn fact, in no sense can it be called with pro- 
priety a handbook ; its price (24s., we believe, ) 
puts it beyond the means of the ordinary 
tourist, its size is cumbrous, and it is a mere 
instalment of an entire work. Its dainty, 
dove-coloured covers, its elaborate illustrations, 
and excellent print, elevate it into—what it is 
in fact—a library book for consultation and 
reference before, and a memorial after, a 
cathedral has been visited. We have heard 
that the compilation, in the first instance, 
was entrusted to a gentleman well known for 
his graceful, animated style of writing and 
deep knowledge of ecclesiastical architecture, 
but, as we learn from the initials affixed to the 
preface, the work has subsequently been 
placed in other hands. The name of Mr. 
J. H. Parker as co-publisher, is, however, a 
sufficient guarantee for the accuracy of the 
architectural descriptions and history. But, 
in limine, we must demur to the extraordinary 
want of arrangement of the seven cathedrals 
contained in these volumes, with which we 
must assume that distinguished archeologist 
was in no degree concerned., The Bishop of 
London attracted some observation recently by 
his unfortunate designation of St. Paul's as 
the ‘‘ Metropolitan Cathedral,” an appellation 
which applies only to the Church of Canter- 
bury. ‘“R. J. K.” places Winchester first on 
his list, and then follow Salisbury, Exeter, 
Wells, Chichester, Canterbury, and Rochester ; 
so that neither geographical sequence nor 
ecclesiastical order, is observed. “ R. J. K.” 
might have arranged his cathedrals in an 
alphabetical form, or grouped them according 
to date of foundation, similarity of ground- 
plan, constitution as churches of secular or 
regular clergy, or architectural importance. 
Instead of such a thoughtful and proper course, 
he has arbitrarily grouped together churches 
“generally within short distances of each 
other,” under the heads of Southern, Eastern 
(containing Oxford !), Western, Northern, and 
Welsh cathedrals; so that a tourist at Wells 
or Exeter, returning to town by the Great 
Western Railway, must have his western 
division ready on reaching Bristol, and his 
eastern division, if he intends to turn off at 
Didcot, to see Oxford. 

As regards the woodcuts, we have always 
been of opinion that photographs are the only 
satisfactory means of giving an adequate idea 
of the general outlines of a Gothic church, and 
that they must be multiplied almost indefinitely 
in order to convey any approach to a fair 
illustration, or to form a sufficient souvenir of 
the multiplicity of the details of the interior 
views. On comparing the exquisite engrav- 
ings in the Monasticon, or the no less perfect but 
moreartistic stecl-platesin Britton’s Cathedrals, 
with those in Mr. Murray’s Handbook, we must 
confess that the latter appear singularly in- 
efficient for their purpose. ‘The most im- 
portant and characteristic portions of each 
cathedral have been selected for illustration,” 
“RR. J. K.” assures us in his preface; but we 
miss the noble east end of Winchester; the 
grand front of Canterbury; the view of the 
Chapter Houseand double transept of Salisbury ; 
the long range of the crested roof and flying 
buttresses, and the transept towers of Exeter ; 
the nave of Chichester; the transept of 
Rochester, and the northern side of Wells, 
which ought certainly to have been given. 
“The monumental effigies,” we are informed, 
“have been chosen with the view of present- 
ing the greatest possible variety of costume, 
armour, and architectural detail,” a choice 
which will hardly explain the presence of 
Flaxman’s monuments at Chichester, to 





emi-nude angel in the one, and a Lydia 
Languish in the other, unless they are pre- 
sented by way of foil to a miserable cari- 
cature of William of Wykeham’s effigy in 
Winchester Cathedral. ‘ The illustrations 
are for the most part original,” we are 
assured; but, if we remember right, not 
a few are familiar to us in the admirable 
architectural works published by Mr. Parker, 
and as many are culled from Mr. Fergusson’s 
Handbook of Architecture. We should have 
no cause to complain on this score if only 
the omissions which we have pointed out had 
not been attributable to this easy method of 
supplying a considerable proportion of the 
illustrations. Mr. Jewitt is an excellent archi- 
tectural wood engraver; he is painstaking, 
minute, precise, and accurate, but he lacks 
artistic feeling ; his interiors are hard, his trees 
are decidedly woolly, and his skies bear evi- 
dences of the round ruler. The second volume 
is too apparently inferior to its companion, 
both in the texture of the paper and in the 
character of its illustrations, which form a 
motley collection by various engravers, and 
frequently are coarse renderings of the original 
drawings, at least in those cases where the 
well-known initials “‘ G. S.” appear. 

It is with sincere regret that we have to 
speak in this manner of a costly book, upon 
which no expense has been spared. We regard 
it with the most kindly feelings as a contribu- 
tion to the spread of architectural knowledge, 
and a stimulant to the growing love and ad- 
miration with which the grand monuments of 
the middle ages are now regarded. But we 
must not allow our partiality for the subject to 
blind our judgment with regard to the defective 
manner in which it has been treated by “ R. J. 
K. ;” and we will venture to hope that he will 
accept our observations in a kindly spirit, as 
friendly suggestions for his future treatment of 
it in the forthcoming volumes. He has very 
unhappily planned an elaborate work—an 
architectural history of each cathedral, with a 
history of the see, and notices of the principal 
bishops. The consequence is, that neither 
department receives sufficient justice; for 
instance, the description of Rochester Cathe- 
dral is limited to sixteen pages, and he never 
alludesto Mr. Ashpitel’s paper on that church— 
Mr. Fergusson is his only authority; while, on 
the other hand, ninety-three pages are devoted 
to the lives of the Archbishops of Canterbury, 
a summary which we could scarcely commend 
to Dr. Hook for imitation. Archbishop 
Howley, in whose time the colonial episcopate 
received a signal development, is merely men- 
tioned ; Horsley is dismissed in four lines, the 
space allotted to Samuel Bradford and John 
Thomas; Gunning and Maltby are only named; 
and Burgess and Tomline are treated each to 
a line ; while Douglas rejoices in a page and a 
half, with illustrations from Goldsmith. Not 
one word is allowed for reference to the emi- 
nent deans and canons who have been con- 
nected in a far more immediate manner than 
the bishops with their several cathedrals. In 
these portions, too, we miss the paternal hand 
which has watched over the letterpress of the 
purely architectural descriptions, as, for in- 
stance, chancel appears for choir or presby- 
tery, and ‘“porticus” isrendered ‘a chapel.” We 
should also have preferred indispntable refe- 
rences to mere political perversions of ecclesias- 
tical history borrowed second-hand from 
Macaulay ; while the original authorities should 
have been cited for the architectural history in 
preference toa confession of similar obligations, 
even to such writers as Dr. Stanley or Mr. 
Fergusson, especially when we read of a 


“Sarah.” and an anonymous person, with a |‘ sacrarium or chancel,” a blunder of the 
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grossest kind. 
such a passage as the following ?:—‘t The 
shrine of St. Paulinus, which here seems to 
have taken the place usually assigned to the 
altar of the Virgin, is thought to have occupied 
a central position immediately between the east 
walls of the transept,” where “ R. J. K.” places 
the Lady Chapel in the Sacrarium, betraying 
his ignorance of the fact that, as at St. Alban’s, 
Lichfield, Bridlington, and numerous other 
churches, the shrine of the patron saint inter- 
vened between the high altar and the Lady 
Chapel, and stood in the easternmost bay of 
the sanctuary ; on the ground plan the Lady 
Chapel is marked as ‘t Chancel or Sacrarium !” 
Had our author consulted Britton, an autho- 
rity whom he does not condescend to cite, he 
would have avoided many errors in other por- 
tions of his work. We could not have 
expected to see, at this period of archzo- 
logical knowledge, a revival of the ex- 
ploded fable of the Boy Bishop's tomb at 
Salisbury. May we ask what is meant by 
the crypt of Canterbury being ‘ one of five 
English Eastern erypts founded before 1085 ?” 
Are crypts ever found in a church in any other 
position? ‘R. J. K.” seems to be again at sea 
owing to his neglect to acquaint himself with 
the origin and development of churches. He 
in another place affords us a long account of 
the ‘‘ virtues and vices” in the chapter-house 
at Sarum, thanks to Mr. Burgess, but does not 
even hint at Mr. Wright's clever explanation 
of the origin of the curious sculptures upon 
misereres. For his disquisition on the origin 
of Becket’s crown, we are indebted to his con- 
fusion of an apse with a corona, and want of 
familiarity with similar eastern adjuncts in 
other countries. Does he really mean to 
translate alterius orbis papam, not “a pope of 
another world,” but ‘a pope of another 
corona,” in the passage from William of 
Malmesbury—* Includamus hune (Anselm) in 
orbe nostro tanquam alterius orbis papam,” 
when he says the words ‘ includamus, &c.,” 
** evidently refer to this corona?” What pecu- 
liar historie fact is to be gleaned from bad 
spelling, such as ‘‘ Henry 1. and the good 
Queen Molde?” Not a word of comment is 
allowed upon the execrable want of taste which 
sanctioned the introduction of stone-stalls at 
Wells. We must demur, also, to the mild 


statement that the abominable central tower | 


of Rochester Cathedral is ‘ altogether wnsatis- 
factory ;"and R. J. K.’s” bland dismissalof the 
disgraceful removal of the screen of Chichester 


with the apology that it ‘had been much | 


mutilated, and‘*was ina bad state of repair ; 
and in order to adapt the screen as well as the 
choir for Divine service, it was removed in 
1859.” He could not suggest that the nave 
might have been set apart, like those of 
Rochester, Westminster, St. Paul’s, Worcester, 
or, as he himself mentions, at Exeter, for ser- 


mons aud special congregational services, Dor | 


was he able to foresee, what others predicted 


without any special gift of propheey, the | 


cventual fall of the tower in consequence of 
the destruction of that artificial and ingenious 
support. We observe with regret that through- 
out the volume he exhibits a total disregard of 
the spirit and mind of medieval architects, or 
the causes of the modification of ground-plan 
from time to time, owing to ritual changes. 
The engraved ground-plans appear, in some 
instances, to have been shaded to distinguish 
the series of developments of the original 
church, but no table is given to explain 
the object of the difference in the lines. 
A few of the more flagrant errors in the letter- 
press must also be pointed out. ‘The dormitory 


was on the east and not on the south side of 


What are we to make out of 


the Prior's Court at Canterbury ; and the | the coped tomb of Rufus, the chantry of Henry 
ground-plan of Salisbury, Canterbury, and|IV., and the tomb of his heroie son: the 
Linco did not “resemble a double or| gradual development of the collegiate’ and 
archiepiscopal cross ;” the double cross was the | university system will be recalled, as he 
ensign of a cardinal, while the single cross or | passes by the graves of Merton, Stapledon 
crozier was borne by an archbishop. Either | Wykeham, Waynflete, Chichele, and Fox: 
“it. J. K.” confounds a crozier with a pastoral | the transept in which Becket fell under the 
staff, or he is wholly ignorant of the design of | swords of his murderers; the stall to which 
the second or choir transept ; more probably | Herbert came to listen to the sweet music of 
heisatfaulton both points. Theexpression “side | the choir; the pulpit from which Andrewes 
aisle” is simple tautology and incongruous, | preached; the palace in which Ken lived like 


We are at a loss to understand “R. J. K.’s” 
argument on the test of costume applied to over- 
throw Professor Cockerell’s learned and con- 


surely an author, if he hasvisited ourcathedrals, 


subjects clad in the dress of his own period, 
just as the Norseman before them carved the 
figure of the centurion by the Cross with the 
garb of a viking. 
Pelochin?” and where did * R. J. K.” discover 


not be at the period, and if a soubriquet, we 
might well be informed of its meaning. 


giving a brief sketch of the rich treasures, 
historical, architectural, and monumental, con- 
tained in the seven cathedrals now before 
us. How valuable descriptions and illustrations 
such as those contained in the Handbook are, 
we have learned, within the last fortnight, by 
the irreparable fall of the tower and spire of 


steeple of Salisbury. ‘The local handbooks to 
our cathedral towns, with few exceptions, 


details; they are ordinarily replete with grave 
inaccuracies and deservedly thrown aside on 
leaving the spot. It is, therefore, a real hoon 


Mr. Murray, which, with some drawbacks and 
defects, supplies the want ina degree. Though 
less portable than convenience demands, it is 


many blunders and loose architectural descrip- 
tion, which, however, we must bear in mind, 
have only been detected since we have had the 
| advantage of such teachers as Willis, Parker, 
Hewett, Paley, and other workers in the 
| same field. ‘The traveller can now prepare 
| himself beforehand with a knowledge of the 
| history of a cathedral sufficient to render it 
almost familiar to his eyes on entering it ; he 





will be able to walk through it with intelligence | 


and study with advantage. He will be pre- 
pared to contrast the solemn Norman transept 
of Winchester, with the marvellous transforma- 
| tion of its nave to Perpendicular by Wykeham ; 
| to observe and trace the development of the 
style of the Norman into the earliest Gothic, 
| as he turns from Anselm’s tower to investigate 
| Beeket’s crown at Canterbury. The exquisite 
grace of Karly English work and its minute 
| jointing at Salisbury ; the elaborate ornament 
and finish of the Decorated at Exeter ; the in- 
| geniously contrived  buttressing arches of 
| Wells; the arcaded front and sumptuous door 
| of Rochester; and the suggestive details of 
| Chichester will form legible chapters in the 
| history of Christian art. He will trace step 
| by step the successive changes from the simple 
| sculptured or incised slab above an_ early 
bishop's grave, to the superb effigies arrayed 
) in ponticalibus which overlie the prelates of a 
later period inclosed within sereens and chan- 
| tries, and the delicate manipulation of the 
| sepulechral slab. Our national history will 


| 


} assume a more definite form, as he stands by 


clusive explanation of the grand range of | 
statuary which covers the west front of Wells; | 


must know that in numberless instances the | 
medieval statuary and painter represented his | 


Who was bishop “ Seffrid | 


that remarkable suffix ? a surname it could | 


We now turn to the more grateful duty of | 


Chichester, scarcely inferior to the exquisite | 


abound in garrulous descriptions and fulsome | 


to the home traveller to be provided with a | 
reliable guide; especially one such as that of | 


less bulky than Winkle’s, and is free from his | 


a saint of old; the library where Jewel studied, 
and weleomed Richard Hooker; the house in 
which Cranmer and Fisher conversed, Ridley 
prepared for death, and Atterbury plotted, 
have not lost their deep and enduring interest. 
| The sepulchral monuments of kings, nobles, 
knights, and ladies, monks and bishops, offer a 
rich source of information to the student of 
costume, the artist, the historian, and, with 
painted glass, afford the only portraits of the 
| great characters of the past. The buildings 
themselves bear witness not only to the piety 
| of their architects, but to the progress of ciyi- 
lisation, science, and art. The time kas passed 
| when a Cottingham or Wyatt would be allowed 
to destroy what was valuable, and replace it 
with their own crude creations. The work of 
restoration, even at present, however, is far 
from satisfactory. While we feel security in 
the reverential care, the extensive thought, and 
high intellectual attainments of men like Scott, 
Ferrey, Street, and Burgess, we have only too 
great reason to fear that others will yield their 
better judgment to the influence of employers 
who themselves possess no knowledge of the prin- 
ciples of construction, or of medizval art, and 
insist upon a blind obedience to their directions. 
We must trust to the dissemination of a purer 
taste, toa wider study of our earlier architecture, 
| and a more perfect recognition of the valueof our 
| national monuments, to bring the force of public 
opinion to bear upon their guardians, when 
they sanction the removal of portions of the 
building essential to the safety of the whole, 
| or the demolition of structures which can never 
be replaced. 
| For this reason we deeply regret the high 
| price of the volumes now under consideration, 
| and the sacrifice of a more minute description 
'of the cathedrals, to a meagre and unsatis- 
factory outline of a history of the bishops of 
each see. “R. J. K.” has lost a brilliant oppor- 
| tunity for writing a text-book ; with 532 pages 
| placed at his disposal for a description of seven 
‘churches, he might have compiled a volume 
| which is still a desi‘leratum, ascholar-like work 
illustrated by copious references to the annals 
‘of the monks and canons attached to each 
cathedral, with the more interesting passages 
quoted at length, and prefaced by a general 
outline of the ritual customs and habits of the 
bishops and community of the period. A 
glossary of terms and an introduction upon 
the development and principles of Gothic archi- 
tecture are equally indispensable. ‘The writer 
of such a volume would address himself to 
give that kind of information which the pro- 
fessed student of this particular study requires, 
as well as that which suffices for the general 
reader. It should be like the key-map of a 
voluminous atlas, bringing all the other maps 
into one view, and facilitating their consulta- 
tion; a compendious analysis as an introduction 
and means of ready reference to the extensive 
original works which have been already written. 
Unfortunately, “R. J. K.,” in the attempt to 
dilate, has in fact contracted his view ; and we 
must only hope either that he will improve 
his forthcoming volumes, er that a writer ac- 
_ complished and popular in his style, as Mr. G. 
A. Poole, for instance, will supply the deficiency. 
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ATHENZ CANTABRIGIENSES.* 


Tae laboriousness of the undertaking whose 
result is now before us, is obvious enough ; 
and it is labour sweetened by no hope of 
literary distinction. The compilers must feel 
that all the credit that they can possibly 
expect is that due to industry and accuracy. 
Most likely, even, it will result from the 
nature of their work, that few will ever think 
of the authors at all. For people to regard an 
author separately from his work, he must 
create, or pretend to create. It is in that 
class of literature which is professedly the 
work of the invention, that the reader’s mind 
most recognises an inventor, and bestows 
upon him an individuality, imagined from the 
be of his work. In the eyes of the 
casual reader, there is nothing characteristic 
about a compilation ; so he forgets all about 
the compiler; forgetting, at the same time, 
that accuracy and unwearied industry are very 
far from universal qualities. Some, too, will 
detract from even these merits, by saying that 
a work like this is evidently a labour of love. 
It is fortunate for readers when authors love 
to do what is so useful, and have the ability to 
do it well. In addition to the boon that such 
a imass of hographies must; confer upon all 
future students and writers of history, there 
will be found a sentimental attraction in it for 
many—book of reference though it be. The 
men noticed, statesmen and raion, divines, 
lawyers, and authors, contemporaries, or sepa- 
rated from each other by long intervals of time, 
are yet connected in the eyes of the reader, 
and more especially of the Cambridge reader. 
They are Cantabs all. There is surely some- 
thing in this. We will not repeat the common- 
places about ‘having walked the same 
cloisters,” or ‘looked up to the same towers,” 
nor insist upon the peculiar efficacy of the 
‘**admonitus locorum” any more than we will 
advert to the acknowledged fact, that even 
elderly gentlemen, when the wine is in and 
their hearts opened, very often choose their 
college days as a subject for regretful self-glorifi- 
cation. All we mean is, that these lives may 
address other readers besides those who take up 
the book solely as a book of reference. Moreover, 
it is not impossible that the fact of the exist- 
ence of such collections of academic worthies, 
may make academic distinctions more valuable 
in the eyes of undergraduates. The income 
derived from a fellowship will not be less 
tempting, if it bring with it the probability, 
whatever their after-career may be, of a 
posthumous place on the rolls of those whom 
the university remembers. 

To be able to speak positively of the 
accuracy of the Messrs. Cooper in all the 
minute details of these biographies, would 
require the command of more time than is 
allotted to the composition of a mere re- 
view, at least if the reviewer be not one of 
that authoritative class who know everything, 
and have that knowledge of everything at their 
fingers’ ends. In classifying the lives as they 
have done, we are disposed to think Messrs. 
Cooper have shown good judgment. Any one 
who wishes to do more than look up some one 
name, must necessarily be confused by an 
alphabetical arrangement. Besides, the index 
comes to exactly the same thing. It results 
from the chronological method, that very often 
names which are neighbours in the book belong 
to men who had much influence upon each 
other in life. We find ourselves reading 
history instead of biography, and involuntarily 
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obtaining an insight into the great events of 
the time that would be impossible were the 
order other than itis. In this way, too, data 
are given, by which we may form opinions as 
to the practical efficacy of the university 
teaching at different periods ; at least as far as 
we may consider the subsequent distinctions of 
her alumni to be results of their college course. 

The present volume embraces the years 
from 1586 to 1609, thus including the latter 
part of the reign of Elizabeth and the first 
few years of James I. We obtain glimpses 
of the trial and execution of Mary Queen 
of Scots; of the great Spanish Armada, 
and of the preparations made to repulse 
it; of the wars in the Low Countries, and 
of Tyrone’s disturbances in Ireland. There 
is still ill blood between the Protestants and 
Roman Catholics, though the latter do not 
suffer any very intolerable persecution. Out 
of the crowd of lives, the eye at once selects 
those of the brothers Ambrose Dudley, Earl of 
Warwick, and Robert Dudley, Earl of Leices- 
ter (Amy Robsart’s and Queen Elizabeth’s Lei- 
cester); of Devereux, Earl of Essex, successor 
to the last-mentioned in the Queen’s good 

aces; of the great Lord Burghley ; of the 

arl of Huntingdon, president of the council 
in the north, and brother-in-law to the husband 
of Lady Jane Grey. Besides these, we find 
Vere, Earl of Oxford, second to none in mental 
and physical accomplishments, but violent and 
unprincipled ; Walsingham, no less accom- 
plished, and so devoted to the public interests 
that he died in debt, and it was necessary to 
bury him privately for fear the body should be 
arrested ; Henry Killigrew, the diplomatist ; 
Sir Christopher Hatton, lord chancellor, and 
Sir Christopher Wray, chief justice of the 
Queen’s Bench, both members of the commis- 
sion which sat in judgment on Mary Queen 
of Scots, at Fotheringay; and bishops and 
heads of colleges in plenty. Messrs. Cooper 
take up the cudgels for Archbishop Whitgift, 
master of Trinity at the time of Bacon’s ad- 
mission, against Lord Macaulay. He is stig- 
matised by the latter as a ‘‘ narrow-minded, 
mean, and tyrannical priest, who gained 
power by servility and adulation.” We 
quite agree with Messrs. Cooper in entirely 
dissenting from this estimate of his character. 
All the authorities seem to give quite a con- 
trary idea of him. His bold exhortation to 
the Queen, when bishop of Worcester, for the 
preservation of the lands of the church, and 
his uniform defence of the rights of the clergy, 
are quite inconsistent with a servile disposition. 
A strong contrast to this splendid and persua- 
sive prelate was the quarrelsome and parsimo- 
nious Sandys, archbishop of York, whose tem - 
per appears never to have recovered his having 
preached an eloquent sermon in favour of Lady 
Jane Grey the day before Queen Mary was 
proclaimed. We certainly think him as a 
clergyman far worse than Lord Macaulay's 
victim above mentioned. From a glance at 
the Heads of Houses we may glean a few facts 
which show, at all events, a great improvement 
in our present dignitaries. Dr. Legge, master 
of Caius, is accused of shamefully misappro- 
priating the college revenues, and of singing 
bacchanalian songs with his head out of the 
windows of the room of Dr. Hounde, afterwards 
master of St. Catherine. Dignity of Whewell 
and Okes! what a picture! To us, who know 
that for years an amateur dramatic society, 
most unexceptionably conducted, has been 
obliged to lead a hole-and-corner existence in 
this very university, it sounds odd to read of 
Dr. Preston, master of Trinity-Hall, having 
obtained a pension and a title of Queen’s 
scholar for his admirable performance of Dido 











before her Majesty. The same divine wrote 
the tragedy of ‘‘ Cambyses,” to which Shake- 
spere alludes in his ‘‘ King Cambysess vein ;” 
and it would seem not an inappropriate me- 
taphor, considering that, amongst other things, 
the monarch in question has a judge flayed alive 
coram populo ; and to prove to a faithful coun- 
sellor that, though he has been drinking, he is 
not drunk, sticks an arrow into the faithful 
counsellor’s son, and then has his body opened 
to show the father what a good shot he has made 
at the boy’s heart. Two if not more of the 
Heads, we forget their names, die either in jail 
or insolvent; while Dr. Perne, master of 
Peterhouse, appears to have given full em- 
ploy to the university wits in the manufac- 
ture of puns, satirising the composure with 
which he changed his politics and his religion. 
His own wit does not appear to be very pointed. 
When a clergyman objects to being called a 
fool by him, and threatens to complain to the 
Bishop, he tells him to go by all means, and 
the Bishop will confirm him. There is hardly 
humour enough in this play upon the word to 
make up for its irreverence. One or two 
things have struck us with regard to university 
manners in general. What would Trinity 
tutors, who pass their leisure hours in ‘“ren- 
dering” Mendelssohn and Beethoven, say to 
the fact that organ playing was made a charge 
of equal gravity with the above-mentioned 
singing of bacchanalian songs out of the win- 
dow? We have seen mayors of Cambridge 
meekly submitting to the oaths of irreverent 
undergraduates for no greater crime than 
having stopped a cricket-ball on its way to the 
limits of Parker's Piece. In the days of Roger 
North, lord-lieutenant of Cambridgeshire, the 
culprit would have expiated his oath by three 
hours on the pillory, and one, if not two, per- 
forated ears. Ladies would have to think 
twice, and heavily insure their lives, before 
they encouraged the advances of a Senior 
Fellow, were it now-a-days possible for the 
latter to be re-elected on becoming a widower. 
It seems hard that modern views should deny 
so appropriate a consolation to those who, after 
an escape from the storms of matrimony, desire 
nothing better than to hang up their votive 
tablet on the walls of alma mater. But perhaps 
for the wives it is better as it is. 

In addition to all ascertainable details of 
their lives, Messrs. Cooper have also given a 
list of the works written by, or attributed to, 
the subjects of the biographies. Where pic- 
tures of them still exist, they are mentioned ; 
even their armorial bearings are described with 
due heraldic obscurity. Nor do they ask the 
reader to take their word for anything. In 
every instance where we have consulted the 
authorities quoted at the foot of each notice, 
the least important fact is verified. Where so 
much has been done, it may seem almost invi- 
dious to make a suggestion ; but might not the 
possibility of confusion be prevented by pre- 
fixing an asterisk, or some such mark, to those 
worthies who had proceeded to a degree at 
Oxford as well as Cambridge? The same thing 
might be done for those whose connection with 
the universities was merely official. It would 
enable one to distinguish those sons whom she 
had herself trained up to eminence, from those 
on whose distinctions she had merely set her 
seal. Lord Leicester, chancellor of Oxford, 
and high steward of Cambridge, cannot be 
said to be an Oxford or Cambridge worthy, in 
the stricter sense, any more than can H.R.H. 
Prince Albert. In these cases, the university 
testifies her recognition of exalted personages, 
and proposes to them to identify themselves 
with her. Beyond this, they owe her nothing. 

In conclusion, we wish to express most 
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strongly our appreciation of the way in which 
this important work has been executed. No- 
thing has been omitted. In fact, we were 
almost inclined to find fault with the Messrs. 
Cooper for having done too much, and inserted 
here and there a life which can interest nobody. 
But we remember the true saying of old An- 
tony Wood, that ‘‘such a fault is not far re- 
moved from an excellence,” and we are silent. 





ADULTERATION.* 


Doctor Hassauu has taken advantage of the 
ing of the Adulteration of Food or Drink 

ill to publish a second edition of his valuable 
and important book, and, in addition to other 
new matter, suggested by his continuous in- 
vestigations, he has given a transcript of the 
“ Act for Preventing the Adulteration of Ar- 
ticles of Food and Drink,” and in his ‘“‘ General 
Introduction,” has entered at large into the 
question of adulteration, and the best means of 
its prevention, in a very masterly and business- 
like way. As everybody now knows, Doctor 
Hassail was the analyst of the celebrated 
‘* Lancet Sanitary Commission,” whose for- 
midable revelations took the honest part of the 
world by surprise, and awakened both the 
Government and the Parliament to a sense of 
personal danger, from which neither Lords 
nor Commons, Honourables nor Right Hon- 
ourables, were at all exempt. The Parliament 
had left it to the Government, and the Govern- 
ment had left it to the Excise, and all fancied 
that with a strong army of 4,000 inspectors, 
and sixty or seventy analytical chemists, whose 
ranks were recruited from time to time, 
adulteration, so watched and guarded against, 
80 scientifically as well as officially mastered, 
must be the most dexterous of demons to raise 
its head. But it did, and the notoriety of the 
evil made the finding of a remedy essential. 
Nodoubt theinspectors and their collaborateurs, 
the analytical chemists, did their best; but 
their best was a dead failure, and it was left 
for private patriotism, unaided by influence and 
unassisted by the public purse, to confer 
obligations on the community, which, in a 
national point of view, have turned out to be 
of the highest possible value. 

When Doctor Hassall commenced his in- 
quisitorial labours, we have all a lively recollec- 
tion of the consternation their publication in 
the Lancet caused. To such extreme and un- 
ceremonious lengths hadadulteration proceeded, 
that a whole army of poisoners showed them- 
selves careless of consequences, provided they 
could ‘‘ put money into their purse.” Men 
began to look upon eating and drinking as a 
desperate effort of courage on their parts. 
Pickles, potted meats, bon-bons, and spices, 
were forbidden the house; milk, vinegar, 
porter, rum, gin, brandy, and wine, were all 
overshadowed by the same hazardous mystery, 
in the presence of which appetite and prudence 
contested which should gain the day; it was 
impossible to make any selection—‘ the trail 
of the serpent was over them all.” Tea, sugar, 
bread, cocoa, coffee, arrow-root, followed suit, 
and when submitted to the new power brought 
to bear upon them by Dr. Hassall, evinced, 
in but too many instances, so thorough, deter- 
mined, and wholesale a spirit of fraud, that 
even the materials sold to the professional 
adulterator were themselves adulterated by 
the original vendors, and thereby rendered 
still more dangerous than they were before. 





* Adulterations Detected; or, Plain Instructions for the 
Discovery of Frauds in Food ‘and Medicine. By Arthur Hill 
Hassall, M.D. Second Edition. (Loudon: Longman, 
Green, Longman, and Roberts.) 











Of course, so alarming a state of things as 
this could not be allowed to continue, when 
public attention was once directed to it. The 
metropolitan fear became a national panic, 
when it was proved to demonstration that a 
great governmental department, consisting of 
a force equal in numbers to five regiments of 
the line, and including officers specially 
educated to detect adulteration, was powerless 
to check corruption even in its most pestiferous 
form. At this point Parliament took the matter 
into its own hands, and appointed a select 
committee, which for two whole sessions con- 
tinued to investigate and ventilate the subject 
in the most searching way. Multitudes of 
witnesses were examined ; the opinions of the 
ablest men were obtained; the accusations 
brought against commercial integrity were 
sifted, questioned, and cross-questioned, and 
the consummation of all was that the ‘‘ Report” 
of this painstaking committee acknowledged 
that « adulteration widely prevails; that the 
evil requires to be dealt with by the Legis- 
lature,” and then proceeded to offer suggest- 
tions and recommendations for the suppression 
of the crime. Out of the report thus elabor- 
ated has sprung ‘The Act for Preventing 
the Adulterations of Articles of Food or 
Drink.” 


In reading over the provisions of the new 
act, it is impossible to avoid seeing and saying 
that the evil has not been met in the decided 
and comprehensive fashion which the vast im- 

yortance of the interests at stake demand. 
Vhat the public wanted and looked for was 
the establishment of a governmental superin- 
tendence, and not a mere permissive measure 
which allowed the possible sufferers to protect 
themselves. In point of fact, it is only a 
fractional instalment of what the urgency of 
the case was admitted to require. It gives the 
power to certain authorities to appoint analysts 
for themselves, and to pay them on the most 
moderate scale for their services; any purchaser 
may, at his own expense, have such articles 
analysed as he may think adulterated; the 
justices before whom any complaint is made 
may also order an analysis, the certificate of 
the analyst to be made evidence ; and the sum 
paid for such certificate to be deemed part of 
the costs, either for or against the complainant, 


given against any decree made by the inferior 
tribunals, further burdened, so far as complain- 
ants are concerned, with the certainty of loss of 
time, and the possibility that dexterous legal 
ingenuity may turn the tables, and mulct them 
in costs also. For the person proceeded 
against must be proved to have knowledge of 
the adulterated nature of the article he sells. 
‘* Every person,” says the Act, ‘‘ who shall sell 
any article of food or drink, with which, to the 
knowledge of such person, any ingredient or 
material injurious to the health of persons eat- 
ing or drinking such article has been mixed,” 
&e., shall for such offence forfeit a penalty of 
five pounds and costs, while, for a second 
offence, power is given to have the offender's 
name, place of abode, and offence, published at 
the expense of such offender, in such news- 
paper, or in such other manner as may seem 
desirable. It is to be remarked, also, that 
adulteration of drugs or medicines is not at all 
mentioned in the act; and, finally, the fee 
awarded to the analyst ranges from half-a- 
crown to half-a-guinea, the latter being the 
maximum sum. 


Clearly, although any legislation at all on 
the subject is better than none, it is impossible 
to conceal the fact that public opinion is by no 
means satisfied with the lengths it has gone on 





this vitally important matter. Amongst other 
considerations, we must remember that adul- 
teration exposes us to the odium of being so 
indifferent to the honesty or good faith of our 
commercial men, as to look on supinely at prac- 
tices which, in other countries, are punished 
with the utmost rigour of the law. ad the 
fact of its frequency been less absolutely proved 
before the select committee, we could better 
understand the timidity of the means under- 
taken to repress it; and had our Government 
not been aware of the good effects, in dimin- 
ishing it, made by the public spirit of Doctor 
Hassall and Mr. Wakley, at considerable risk 
to themselves, we should be less inclined to 
wonder at the shortcomings of an act which 
merely gives to others the power to do what 
was popularly supposed the Government would 
have done itself. Municipal bodies, vestri 
boards, and so forth, may be very patriotic an 
proper in their way; but, overburthened with 
taxation as the people are, in one shape or 
other, it requires something more than a quali- 
fied ‘* permit” to incline them still further to 
increase the burden. 

When the Parliamentary investigation was 
over, and the report came out, one of two 
things was expected—either that the present 
machinery of the Excise would be remodelled, 
or. that a new body should be established, with 
large protective powers, and having the direct 
sanction of Government for its acts. Obviously 
something like a decided change was looked 
for, seeing that the machinery already in use 
was altogether insufficient for giving the pro- 
tection it was intended to secure, either to the 
revenue or to the public health. No doubt such 
a change might be made in it as would insure 
greater efficiency, although, on the whole, we 
should greatly prefer the institution of a fresh 
and well-organised force, according to the 
suggestions of Dr. Hassall, as laid down at 
page 24 of his “ General Introduction.” A 
metropolitan beard of inspectors and analysts, 
appointed by the Government, and under its 
control, athe: be likely to work well, and to 
afford a permanent check to fraud as well as to 
give encouragement to science; while the 
appointment in the principal towns and dis- 
tricts of inspectors and analysts, who should be 
required to make periodical returns of their 


ing ; board. jd form 
as the case may be. There is a power of appeal / propecdings to the central Se 


altogether a corps sanitaire which could not 
fail to prove a terror to evil-doers, and afford 
a guarantee to the public that its members 
might enjoy their meals without risking their 
lives at the same time. Neither, on the score 
of expense, could this simple and direct 
machinery be a drawback to its introduction, 
since a great portion of the ancient and inopera- 
tive material might be dispensed with, and 
would necessarily be superseded by the new 
organisation, which, to say the least of it, in 
all likelihood would not require a “ Lancet 
Sanitary Commission” to show it what to do, 
or to correct what it had left undone. 

The scientific interest of Dr. Hassall’s work 
cannot be rated too highly. It has all the 
materials of popularity, and embodies in it a 
vast amount of general information which 
everybody wishes to understand. He first 
introduces to his reader the natural history of 
the article on which he is about to treat, its 
general uses and applications ; then he proceeds 
to an analysis of it in its unadulterated state; 
and, finally enters into a history of the adul- 
terations practised on it,and the comparative 
frequency and danger of each, the whole being 
illustrated by a series of microscopic engravings 
on wood, which he is quite right in saying 
have seldom or never been surpassed. 

For the detection of adulteration two means 
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are to be used, namely, chemistry and the 
microscope ; and it is the great and original 
merit of Dr. Hassall to have applied the latter 
in researches where the art of the adulterator 
had set at defiance the utmost resources of the 
first. So late as 1851, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer declared to the House of Commons 
(giving the deliberate opinions of three of the 
most distinguished chemists of the day), ‘* that 
neither by chemistry nor by any other means 
could the admixture of chicory with coffee be 
detected.” Fortunately, however, for both 
science and the public, the powers of the 
microscope have falsified this assertion, and 
whoever will turn to the article on ‘ Coffee 
and its Adulterations,” in Dr. Hassall’s work, 
will at once find a guide of discovery to both 
the true and the false, which, even in the 
hands of the amateur microscopist, must be 
attended with tolerable success. In point of 
fact, the discovery of the frauds practised on 
this very article of coffee alone, must go far to 
prove the benefit which has accrued to the 
public from the use of the detective instrument 
the powers of which he was the first to use in 
that way. It has been urged by the advocates 
of chicory that it is an improvement to coffee. 
Now there is no sort of similarity between 
coffee and chicory, in any one quality, although 
the rere of one may be made to simulate 
the other. Chicory is a plant—a wayside 
-Gnepvime «2 to the family of the dande- 
ions ; it contains no essential oil, no tannic 
acid, no alkaloid analogous to coffee. It 
is a mild tonic, and that is all. Coffee is 
a very different thing; more active in its 
properties and certain in its effects. Roasted 
coffee possesses powerfully anti-soporific pro- 
perties, and hence its use as a drink by the 
nocturnal student, and as an assistant to the 
physician who seeks to counteract the effects 
of opium and to relieve intoxication. The 
senuine article exhilarates and stimulates, the 
actitious one is inert; we call upon the 
former in a desperate emergency, and it assists 
us to save the life of a friend who has taken an 
over-dose of opium or of drink. But there is 
no saving power in chicory ; it is time mis- 
spent to employ it ; and so we lose a powerful 
medicine because grocers tell us that some 
pon like the taste of chicory, and because the 

egislature tolerates its use. 

And then suppose we look to the wide door 
this permissibility opens to the ingenious mani- 
for ot In Doctor Hassall’s analysis, we 

nd that sawdust, acorns, rye, wheat, beans, 
peas, carrots, mangeld-wurzel, oak bark tan, 
exhausted tan, and baked horses’ livers, are 
freely used. Coffina (a lentil) is imported 
from Turkey, lupin seed from Egypt, and 
acorns from the north (the horses we have 
at home), all by hundreds of tons, and at a 
cost so moderate as to make it well worth the 
importer’s while. But it is all chicory—only 
chicory. Chicory is a ready phrase, and seems 
to cover all delinquencies. 

Unfortunately, we cannot command time or 
space to enter as much at large as we could 
desire on the variety of schemes resorted to by 
the adulterator in the exercise of his benevolent 
calling ; and we must, therefore, refer our 
readers to Dr. Hassall’s excellent book. It is 
one which possesses a general as well as a par- 
ticular interest. ‘To the microscopic student it 
must be invaluable, because he is at once aware 
that he is in the hand of a master, whose talent 
and capability every page of his work and every 
illustration he gives afford ample assurance of ; 
while to the curious or non-scientific reader's 
library, it must prove welcome, inasmuch as it 
contains a world of pleasant reading, and deals 
minutely and plainly with topics which all 





who eat or drink are deeply and seriously in- 
terested in. No doubt, the ‘ Death-in-the- 
Pot” system has fallen somewhat into desuetude 
since Mr. Hassall first began his laborious 
career. Still, the snake is only scotched, not 
killed. To a certain extent, Dr. Hassall and 
his microscope have made men affect to be 
honest, who Sais all the inclination to return 
to their old paths, should the pressure be re- 
moved which has compelled them to assume a 
virtue though they have it not, and to become 
fair dealers, simply because they cannot, with- 
out peril, continue to be poisoners any longer. 
But we cannot helpsaying, that if sucha pleasant 
state of things should continue and inerease, the 
result will not, in our apprehension, be due to 
the preventative powers of the new act, which, 
like some of the milk submitted to Dr. Hassall’s 
analytical powers, has an unpleasant dash of 
** alloying ‘Tiber” in it, which we do not relish ; 
but rather in the power of public opinion, which 
will naturally endeavour to protect society from 
the reconstruction of this nefarious traffic. It 
will only be extinguished by that bolder and 
more straightforward legislation which Dr. 
Hassall recommends, and the admitted exigency 
of the case demands. 


ADVENTURES IN COCHIN CHINA.* 


Tue adventures of British seamen form some 
of the most exciting stories in the language. 
Jack Tar is the greatest cosmopolitan in exist- 
ence. He finds his home everywhere, and 
with a pipe as his companion, is proof against 
common adversities. But fond though he be 
of long yarns, Jack cannot always mn them 
in a way to interest land-lubbers. is hands 
are too rough for the delicate manipulation 
required of the literary craftsman. He some- 
times fails by attempting too much. He 
succeeds only when he makes no effort at all, 
but is content to tell his story ina homely 
fashion. 

Mr. Edward Brown may be congratulated 
on having escaped extraordinary perils, and 
on haying recounted them in this volume in a 
manner which would have charmed De Foe. 
ic has added something to the stock of our 
knowledgeand something to our entertainment, 
and has left on our minds a more vivid impres- 
sion of Cochin-China than we have ever before 
received. 

Mr. Brown introduces himself to our notice 
as having been ‘hard up” on the beach at 
Hong-Kong in 1856, a year in which, 
“owing to hostilities having commenced be- 
tween the British and Chinese authorities at 
Canton,” more than three hundred seamen 
were thrown upon their own resources in the 
colony of Hong-Kong. Brown obtained a 
situation in the police force, but not long 
afterwards, desirous of a sea change, he under- 
took the command of a native vessel bound for 
Wai-how, on the west coast, which at that 
time was swarming with pirates. A heavy 
storm proved the precursor of future perils. 
Then followed a chase by pirates, who at 
length succeeded in boarding the vessel. They 
proved a set of savages, yet they behaved well 
to the Englishman at first, intending to make 
useof him asa gunner. The chief invited him to 
a banquet, consisting of fat pork served up with 
fish, eggs fried in oil, soup flavoured with 
garlic, and fowls boiled with green ginger, to 
be washed down with a hot liquor called ‘ bee- 
chew,” which tasted of ‘ bilge water, vitriol, 
turpentine, copal varnish, tar, fire, and castor 








* A Seaman's Narrative of his Adventures during a Cap- 
tivity among Chinese Pirates on the Coast of Cochin-China, &c. 
By Edward Brown. (London: Chas. Westerton.) 





oil.” The pirates took a fancy to Brown, and 
he was compelled to attend them on their ex- 
peditions. Therefore, we are soon brought 
into scenes of reckless cruelty, plunder, and 
bloodshed. Even when a vessel yielded with 
little or no opposition, the pirates acted the 
vilest part, stripping and violating the women, 
throwing overboard the food which they could 
not carry away, and thus leaving the passen- 
gers and crew— naked, defenceless, and starving 
—to the mercy of the waves. But if, on the 
other hand, a strong defence was made, the 
pirates allowed no quarter, and in one instance 
Mr. Brown was horrified on boarding a junk 
to find ‘‘ more than fifty bodies lying strangled 
on the deck, some without heads, some without 
arms or legs, others run through and weltering 
in their gore.” No wonder that he felt faint 
and sick, and longed to escape from his mur- 
derous companions. He resolved no longer to 
afford any assistance in drilling the men, and 
thus lost the favour of the chief. His life was 
at length endangered; and to escape from in- 
stant peril, he was compelled to leap overboard 
and make for the shore, which was about a 
mile distant. ‘The men opened fire on him 
with their muskets, but generally shot wide of 
the mark; one small bullet, however, entered 
his thigh, and proyed for months afterwards 
a source of serious pain and inconvenience. 
The natives, seeing a man struggling with the 
waves, put off a boat to his assistance, and in 
this manner Mr. Brown made his first ac- 
quaintance with the inhabitants of Cochin- 
China. These semi-barbarians treated him 
kindly, gave him food and medicine, and 
endeavoured after their fashion to show a 
friendly feeling. The name of Ho-mow-yan 
(Englishman) served our sailor in good 
stead, amd acted as a passport during his 
residence in the country. The red-tape 
system prevails to a considerable extent in 
Cochin-China, as Mr. Brown foun to his 
cost, for in consequence of official routine he 
was detained a full year in the country before 
being conveyed to a European settlement. 
The miseries he had to endure were by no 
means trivial. The food on which he lived, 
consisting chiefly of red rice and fish, produced 
scorbutic affections. ‘The: filth of the people 
was, unhappily, contagious. Often he was ex- 
posed without shelter to the intense heat of the 
sun, and the forced journeys from station to 
station caused his wound to inflame, and pro- 
duced severe agony. All this was not likely 
to stimulate a traveller's curiosity ; but Mr. 
Brown kept notes of what he saw in the 
country, and was observant enough to see a 
great deal. From the harvest he has garnered 
up in this volume, we may as well gather a few 
sheaves. 

The females of Cochin-China did not prove 
attractive to Mr. Brown. - They were very 
ugly and dirty, and not to be compared to the 
women of China. Yet he met with some good 
Samaritans among them, as well as among 
their lords, and a few pleasing instances are 
given in the volume of disinterested kindness 
on the part of these poor people. In some 
places the men were entirely naked, in others 
they were dressed in European goods, such as 
drillings, calicoes, and serge. 

“I could distinguish them occasionally by the 
letters and marks, which, as they so seldom wash 
their clothes, remain on them until they are worn 
out. Some of them had made dresses out of canvas 
which evidently had been saved from the wreck of 
some vessel, for one jacket had ‘main topmast 
studding sail’ marked right across the back.” 

Apparently the Cochinese are a simple 
people, and not too largely endowed with 
intellectual gifts. In one of their cities, Mr. 
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Brown inspected a guard-room which contained 
a hundred stand of muskets. Five similar 
rooms had been built within the gates of the 
city, and held the same number of weapons ; 
but the larger proportion of them were utterly 
useless, for the men did not know how to 
clean them. Another illustration of Cochinese 
stupidity shall be given in Mr. Brown’s own 
words :-— 

“It is astonishing how beings endowed with 
reason can be so dull of apprehension in such 
simple matters, but it is not more strange than true; 
for they cannot comprehend the most simple thing 
that is foreign to them. For instance, a Cochinese 
showed me a pocket-knife, while I was at Kang- 
war-ting; he told me he got it out of the wreck of 
a Kuropean vessel, and had been for years studying 
what it was, but never could find out. I held the 
knife in his view, and opened the three blades which 
it contained, though with some difficulty, from the 
rust about it; and to see that man’s foolish amaze- 
ment was amusing. He was almost afraid to take 
hold of it again; so I shut it, and gave it back to 
him; and then, do you think he could open the 
blades? No, not one of them, to save his life. By 
this time there was a considerable crowd gathered 
round us ; the knife was passed to some twenty of 
them, and they were all equally clever; not one of 
them could open it. They pressed it, hammered it, 
looked at it, and then at me, and there was such a 
jabber amongst them! I could hear Ho-mow-yan 
very often uttered by them. Presently it was 
brought to me again, to give them another lesson ; 
and I showed the owner as many as half-a-dozen 
times. I think he at last found out the secret. 
For three successive days he troubled me with that 
knife; but after that time I saw no more of him.” 

The punishments inflicted by these ‘ harm- 
less” Orientals are extremely barbarous, and Mr. 
Brown has described a scene of torture, which 
cannot be read without a shudder. It is 
enough that there be a suspicion of a crime, and 
then torture is inflicted to gain a confession 
of it. 

The “one touch of nature” appears to have 
been denied to many of these savages ; here is 
a family picture drawn from the life :— 

“A most melancholy affair occurred in the jail 
about this time, that of a prisoner selling his wife. 

“Tt appears that this man had been committed 
four years ago, for having stolen a bag of white 
rice ; and his sentence was, as usual, to remain in 
prison till further orders. 

“ After he had been here about twelve months, 
he got permission (through good conduct) to have 
his wife and family with him. He had three 
children, two girls and a boy, whose ages varied 
from two to six years. 

“His family had not joined him more than six 
months, when he sold the eldest, a girl six years of 
age, for fifty thousand cash, or about thirteen 
dollars. Six months after this, he sold the youngest, 
a little girl three years of age, for twenty thousand 
cash, or about five dollars. One year after this, he 
sold his little boy, five years of age, for the small 
sum of seventeen thousand cash, or a little more 
than four dollars; and now. he was about to sell 
his wife. She was a good-looking Cochinese woman, 
about twenty-seven years of age. He had been 
married to her, after the Cochinese form, by buying 
her, ten years ago. 

“T was present when the poor woman was 
brought out; she was crying bitterly; and when 
her husband spoke to her, she appeared to turn 
from him with disgust. I pitied her, not merely 
for her present trouble, but hor what she must have 
suffered on being separated from her children. The 
day had now arrived when she too must be sold; 
and for what? Not to enable her husband to 
procure the necessaries of life, but to satisfy his 
unnatural desire to obtain opiuin, 

“Well! to end this mournful affair. The poor 
woman was handed over to three savage-looking 
men; one of them receiving a paper, or bill of sale, 
signed by the husband. They also received a 
bundle of her clothes ; and, after paying the pur- 
chase-money, they led her away. She was sold for 
80,000 cash, or about twenty dollars.” 





The soil and climate of Cochin-China are 
extremely favourable to vegetation. The tea 
plant is largely cultivated, but the leaf is 
coarser than in China, and of an inferior 
flavour. On the other hand, the cotton grown 
here is considered superior to that of either 
China or India. tt is much finer, of a 
more glossy nature, and quite a pearl white.” 
Large plantations of the sugar cane are 
seattered over the couutry; and Mr. Brown 
informs us ‘ that some of the canes are fully 
as thick as a man’s arm, and eight feet in 
height.” Rice being the staple food of the 
country, is of course largely cultivated. Of 
this valuable grain, eight separate species are 
grown in Cochin-China. But it is asa fruit- 
growing country that Cochin-China receives 
most praise from Mr. Brown, who will not 
allow pre-eminence even to the isle of Java, 
which has been termed the fruit garden the 
East. A long catalogue of fruits is jotted 
down in the narrative, but many of the names 
are unfamiliar to English ears. Of spices, he 
mentions as most plentiful, pepper, cinnamon, 
and nutmeg. 

The country, indeed, is gloriously fertile, 
but although ‘schoolmasters and teachers 
take precedence of all other trades, and are 
respected by the whole nation,” the people are 
debased and wretched. We had marked several 
interesting passages in this volume, which 
cul for comment or deserve quotation ; but 
it must suffice that we have introduced Mr. 
Brown to our readers. If we have said enough 
to send them to the volume, we shall have done 
all that is necessary. 





SHORT NOTICES. 





The G:dipus Coloneus. With Notes by the Rev. 
E. C. Palmer. (Deighton, Bell, and Co.) It would 
be out of place, in a journal not exclusively ad- 
dressed to classical scholars, to discuss at any great 
length questions which turn upon a very accurate 
acquaintance with the niceties of the Greek Jan- 
guage. We will therefore only state broadly, that 
the editor of the (2dipus at Colonus, whose perform- 
ance we have undertaken to review, has originated 
views of metre and philology which we are not 
prepared to adopt. On many of the most difficult 
passages he is quite silent. Some of those which 
he does investigate we wil cite. 

L. 45.—&a7’ obx Beas ys THD dy CEEABoye ert 
The note on @s &y is to us quite unintelligible. In the 
passage of Aristophanes, Aves, 1337, és éumoradetny 
has been long ago conjectured by that eminent 
scholar, Mr. Shilleto. We believe ore to be right. 
“So (confident that they will receive me) I 
will not,” &c. The sentence in the same note (page 
8, col. 2) is admirably naive. “Well, then, let it 
be so construed: so should I no more remove from 
their seat, and it comes to exactly the same thing as 
in order that.” We cannot agree to this. Surely 
the common sense upon which the editor piques 
himself, should hint to him that the result of an 
action and the purpose of an action are not iden- 
tical, 

L. 144.—Mr. Palmer does not appear to under- 
stand od wavv, nor what editors say. The transla- 
tion: “I am by no means of my first estate to con- 
gratulate me on it,” is, we think, harder to construe 
than the Greek which it is supposed to elucidate. 

L. 367. We should retain éps. It is opposed to 
gus xaxh in 1. 372 infra, (Firstly, “a Sriendly 
strife, who should first yield ;” in the second place, 
“a deadly strife ;” otherwise what is the force of the 
epithet xax?) The editor says, “They (Erfurdt 
and Schneidewin) commit a philological error in 
regard to the meaning of the word éao0a, in making 
the dative Kpéovr: to depend on it, and rendering 
it ‘to resign the throne to Creon.’” He p-oceeds 
to say that “ édw never conveys the idea of traus- 
ference of a thing from one to another, hence it 
never has a dative depending on it.” Again:— 





“@edvous éiaOu simply signifies ‘to resign their 
claim to the throne ;’ that is, to let it alone, in the 
negative sense of, not to lay claim to it, not to take 
possession of it. The passage may be rendered, 
there was a contention between them and Creon, for 
them to quit their claim to the throne.” Mr. Palmer, 
while here correcting others, makes several blunders 
himself. The true significance of the dative to 
which he objects is “in whose favour.” Why, if 
mapaxwp@ tit 9pdvwv be good Greek, is eay tw 
Opdvovs to be rejected as bad? In neither case 
does the verb mean “to transfer to.” Moreover 
éac0a is passive, which has escaped Mr. Palmer’s 
observation. 

L. 424. éwavapeioOon Sdpv (udxnr, modrcuov) 
strikes us as being utterly un-Greek. 

L. 450. of —otre. It is an original way of 
accounting for the otre following the od, to say 
that it is “a mere accident.” Shades of Bentley or 
Porson! this is treating Sophocles as if he were a 
fifth-form boy who had made a false quantity in his 
exercise. 

L. 487. owrhpiov “is used actively, as it always 
appears to be.” We are very glad to be able to 
agree with Mr. Palmer, even against Hermann. 
This is the view of cwrfpiov which we have always 
been taught. About the parallel Avripiov, Trach. 
554, there can be no doubt. This is also Shilleto’s 
opinion. 

L. 547. wal yap &AAous. In defiance of sense and 
metre, &AAous can by no possibility be successfully 
defended. The correction GAods is no better. We 
do not see what the alteration is to be; still, 
Sophocles did not make false quantities, any more 
than he wrote bad Greek. : : 

L. 617. “ed Kadas Te Huepes.” This is quaint. 
Besides, what are we to say about jjuepety? What 
sort of an animal is it? 

L. 868. 7 airov. What does Mr. Palmer mean 
by saying that this is a very unusual crasis? An 
editor should have memory as well as common sense, 
or at all events keep a note-book. We need not 
quote. ‘ 

P. 131. ofemep robs vdpous. Mr. Palmer's ob- 
servations as to the noun, which is attracted to the 
relative pronoun, having the article attached to it, 
appear judicious. Of course the article exerts its 
force here. If the ofomep be retained, it=ofoverep, 
and rods rdnovs refers to the laws of the state: 
“ Just as the laws of the state were, when, &c.—by 
thein and no others,” &c. rat 4 

L. 1132. Not understanding any violation of the 
ordinary rules of Greek syntax in the reading now 
acknowledged by scholars, we are old-fashioned 
enough to object to dru’ odx on more than one 

ound. 3 
ee 1604. érel 88 wayrds elxe Spavros ndovnv. 
Mr. Palmer takes no notice of this surely corrupt 
line. As it stands, how is it to be construed? We 
may meniion that Mr. Shilleto long since proposed 
the very elegant emendation— 

érel 5¢ nayTds efx’ Epwros qdovny. 

We will not here enter into the editor’s views ry 
metres. All we can say is, that they are pas gres 
and not by any means more trustworthy ero is 
scholarship. We fear that we cannot eng 
that this will become the edition of the G&dipus a 
Colonus. adam 

The Prophet Enoch ; or, The Sons of God and the 
Sons of ie. A Poem. By James Burton Robert- 
son, Esq. (London: James Blackwood, Paternoster 
Row ; Dublin: M‘Glashan and Gill.) The cacoethes 
of versification is one of the most infectious —a 
of the day. Aspirants after literary fame, ue =f 
the life of them, cannot write decent Lama? aa, 
incontinently into poetry. Connected wit! hy 4 
there is a very remarkable phenomenon w 7 te 
hitherto, we believe, baffled all explanation. W Dy: 
these would-be disciples of the muses select, In. oe 
cases out of ten, a sacred subject for the — ts) 
what they imagine their vocation? Is it that they 
seek inspiration from a lofty theme ? or do they Aon 
pose to dignify the theme by their own superna r 
genius? Do they imagine that the sanctity it 
their subject will shelter them from the — 
of the avenging critic, just as malefactors in a 
middle ages sought refuge in a sanctuary from to 
hand of justice? Or can it be a paltry device 
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catch an occasional reader—one of that somewhat 
limited class residing chiefly, teste Mr. Thackeray, 
in the outskirts of Clapham—who regard Sunday as 
a day of mortification and self-abasement, to be de- 
voted to the perusal of “good books” in general, 
and “serious poetry” in particular? If the last sup- 
position be the true one, all we can say is, that we 
could not, in common humanity, sentence our 
bitterest foe to a graver penance than the task of 
reading through — fairly through, without skip- 
ping or going to sleep— Mr. Robertson’s new 
poem, “The Prophet Enoch.” If he pass through 
this ordeal, he may fairly lay claim to our forgive- 
hess, to say nothing of canonisation as a nineteenth 
century martyr. The “ Poem” in question is cer- 
tainly an extraordinary production — apparently 
without beginning, middle, or end—a mysterious 
medley of angels, devils, magicians, patriarchs, pro- 
phets, visions, &c., spiced with a few descriptions of 
sunset, and a little love-making, thrown in, we 
Saar as a sop to young-lady Claphamites. 

lilton burlesqued—Tennyson diluted, beaten-up 
with a modicum of November fog and July Thames 
water, conveys a faint notion of “The Prophet 
Enoch : A Poem ;” but in order to form any idea of 
the introductory essay on “ Serious Poetry,” there is 
absolutely no alternative but to read it. 

The Iliad of Homer. The First Three Books 
faithfully translated into English Hexameters. By 
the late Frederick H. J. Ritson, Esq. (London : 
Rivingtons, Waterloo Place. 1861.) An English 
translation of Homer, however faithfully rendered, 
can convey at best but a very faint and indistinct 
idea of the simple grandeur of the //iad and Odessey 
to those who are incapable of reading them in the 
original. The elaborate versification of Pope— 
the more scholarly rendering of Sotheby—the 
ringing rhythm of Cowper, and even the nervous 
Saxon of old Chapman, have alike fallen far short 
of their great er. The repeated failures 
which have hitherto characterised the numerous 
attempts to clothe Homer in a modern dress, would 
have been, we should have thought, almost sufficient 
to deter others from a similar undertaking. Mr. 
Ritson has, nevertheless, essayed the task ; and malgre 
the difficulties he had to contend with, has given 
us a very fair translation of the First Three Books of 
the Iliad in English hexameters. We find it difii- 
cult to reconcile ourselves to the adoption of this 
metre. It certainly preserves to a considerable 
degree the majestic simplicity of the d old 
Homeric cadenzes; but, on the other hand, the 
substitution of accentuation for quantity jars harshly 
on the classical ear. The work before us affords 
numberless examples illustrative of the incompati- 
bility of the modernised hexameter with the genius 
of the English language. We must, however, 
content ourselves with instancing a few of them, 
in lines like the following :— 


- Plainly reveal'd to himself, but to others formless and 
unseen. —(Book i., 198.) 
The accent on the first syllable of “unseen” is un- 


natural and inharmonious in the extreme. Again, 
where is the ceesura in 


“How Pelides hastily interrupted, and answered,” 
—(Book i, 291) 
“Pelides to his ship to return with Menortiades went,” 
—(lbid, 305) 
has a decidedly commonplace and un-Homeric 
jingle. The employment of “every” as a dactyl 
in the line 


‘* Every string was a hecatomb worth, so solid and splendid,” 
—(Book ii., 450) 

and the substitution ssim) of “Grecians” for 
“Greeks” are scarcely legitimate. Were it neces- 
sary, We could multiply instances of this description 
ad infinitum, On the whole, however, Mr. Ritson’s 
translation is very spirited and truthful. The preg- 
nant Homeric epithets are very felicitously rendered. 
The following passage, the original of which will 
be familiar to every classical reader, is a fair speci- 
men of our author’s powers :— 

“As when the fire bursts oat from the deep-wooded bed ef 

a forest, 


On some mountain's brow, with the blaze all the plain is 
illumined, 


So, as they onward marched, from the brazen and glit- 


tering armour 
Flashed the iacessant gleams, and the blaze te the sky 
was reflected. 
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They, ~ a be feathery tribes when in aggregate numbers 

collected— 

Long-necked swans, or cranes in their flight o'er the 

watery meadows, 

Near to some Asian lake, or the wending streams of 

Cayster 

Now to the skies they soar, then again descend to the 

meadow ; 

There they alight with a noise, and the marshes resound 

with their clamour. 

So from the tents and the ships,” &c. 

Arminius: a History of the German People and 
of their Legal and Constitutional Customs, from the 
Days of Julius Cesar to the Time of Charlemagne. 
By the Jate Thomas Smith, Esq., F.S.A. Edited 
by his son, the Rev. Francis Smith. (James Black- 
wood.) There is a vast amount of research in this 
volume, and perhaps a little pedantry in the form 
in which it is displayed. The work is too learned 
to be popular among superficial readers of history, 
but it is just the book to place in the hands of a 
stndent. Mr. Smith writes with vigour and with a 
hearty love of his subject. Nothing can be more 
admirable than the manner in which he turns to 
account his local knowledge of Germany, while 
narrating the early exploits of German heroes. In 
his hands, Cesar and Tacitus are compelled to 
yield tribate to modern Germany. The deeds of 
the one and the writings of both are used as a bridge 
which serves to span over the memorable ages 
which divide the heathen life of the Romans from 
the Christianity of the nineteenth century. “ Ar- 
minius” deserves to form a text book on the subject 
of which it treats, but the lack of an index is a 
serious drawback to the success which the volume 
merits. It reminds us that this is a posthumous 
work, and perhaps if the son has but done all that 
appears desirable in introducing his father’s volume 
to the public, he has done all that it was possible 
to do under the circumstances. In his dedication 
to the Lord Bishop of Manchester, Mr. Smith 
alludes to the difficulties which stood in the way of 
the publication. .We hope that these may ere long 
be removed, and*that when a second edition of 
“ Arminius” is called for, the book will be improved 
by the addition we have suggested. 

A Medical Handbook. By Dr. Headland. (Seeley, 
Jackson, and Halliday, Fleet Street.) e have 
always considered that authors of books of this de- 
scription have a great deal to answer for, and ought, 
in our opinion, to be numbered amongst the “ dan- 
gerous classes.” We quite agree with the writer that 
the principles of the laws of health may be studied 
with considerable advantage. We will even go fur- 
ther, and say that the principles of general physio- 
logy ought to form an important part in the educa- 
tion of every child. The first portion of the work, 
in which the author confines himself to the science 
of health, may so far prove useful; but we cannot 
too strongly condemn the second. A smattering of 
knowledge on so important a subject, as the diagnosis 
and treatment of disease, is dangerous in its ten- 
dency. There is already far too great a proneness 
on the part of “rectors, curates, and district visi- 
tors,” to meddle with the work of the medical man, 
and this book will only make matters worse. No 
one knows better than Dr. Headland that diseases 
differing vastly in importance present to the une- 
ducated eye exactly the same symptoms, and are only 
to be distinguished by the most careful examina- 
tion; yet we venture to predict that the effect of 
this volume will be to induce the domestic treat- 
ment of many grave diseases, which, although yield- 
ing readily to the use of remedies in their first stage, 
become truly formidable through delay, especially if 
aggravated by mistaken treatment. 





NEW MUSIC. 


“Smile again, my Bonnie Lassie,” brilliantly ar- 
ranged for the pianoforte, by Brinley Richards 
(D’Almaine and Co., 104, New Bond Street). 

“ Kathleen Mavourneen,” arranged as a solo for 
the pianoforte, by Brinley Richards. (D’Almaine 
and bo. 104, New Bond Street). 

Mr. Brinley Richards’s style of “brilliantly” ar- 
ranging ordinary airs for the pianoforte must by this 
time be tolerably well known, as not a month passes 
without ushering into the world half-a-dozen speci- 
mens of his productions in this line. As pianoforte 
compositions they do not rank very highly, but as 
exercises for imparting agility to the fingers, they 
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may sometimes be introduced into the school-room 
with advantage. 

“The Years that are Gone,” a ballad, by Lydia B. 
Smith. (Willis and Co., Royal Musical Library, 75, 
Lower Grosvenor Street). 

The music of the first line of this song is, note for 
note, identical with the commencing phrase of a 
song very popular thirty years ago, “Off! off! says 
the Stranger,” and free use is made in succeeding 
bars of consecutive octaves and fifths. We strongly 
recommend this lady, if she wi// rush into print, to 
submit her compositions to some professor previously, 
so that such blemishes as those which we have 
pointed out may not be allowed to remain. 

“Dix Pensées Descriptives pour Piano” composées, 
par W: C. Filby. Nos.1 and2. (J. H. Jewell, 
104, Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury.) 

There is fluency, fancy, and a certain amount of 
originality in these pieces, the first of which, 
“Pensées Joyeuses,” in 6-8 time. is to our minds 
the most pleasing; it entails no great execution, 
but requires a firm and powerful hand for the full 
chords that are employed in it. 

“Les Huguenots, Fantasie Mignonne - pour 
piano.” Par W.C. Filby. (Sutton and Patter, 
New Bridge, Dover.) 

Three of the most familiar airs from Meyerbeer’s 
opera, arranged in a very easy style, the right hand 
playing single notes only, except in the “Carousal 
Chorus,” and in the half-dozen bars which connect 
the airs together, where sixths and thirds are em- 
ployed. 

“Florence, étude 2 la Mazurka,” by W. C. Filby. 
(Cocks and Co., New Burlington Street). 

“La Réjouissance, Esquisse Rustique,” composée 
par W. C. Filby (op. 59). (T. H. Jewell, 104, 
Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury). 

Two more pieces by the same composer, the first 
of which, the mazurka, is lively and graceful, re- 
minding one not unpleasantly of Chopin’s works of 
the same character ; the second, a sketch of pastoral 
life, with an imitation of the bagpipes, although one 
of the last of this composer’s works (being numbered 
op. 59) is not very remarkable. 
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Shell, Flower, Matter; or, God Helps those who Help Them- 
selves, 18mo, 1s. Wertheim. 

Soyer (A.), Gastronomic Regenerator, New System of 
Cookery, ninth edition, 8vo., 15s. Simpkin. 

Spensers (The), or Chronicles of a County Hamlet, 12mo., 
3s. 6d. Trade Society. 

Struggles for Life, an Autobiography, new edition, post 8vo., 
6s. 6d. Houlston. 

Tabular View of British Fossils, by Christian Knowledge 
Society. 

Teacher Taught, Book of Genesis, new edition, 18mo., 2s., 
Nisbet. 

Truth about the Indian Army and its Officers, 8vo., 2s. 
Simpkin. 

Turquard (Mrs.), Reverence for the Sanctuary, 18mo., Is. 
Tressidge. 

Tylor (E. B.) Mexico and the Mexicans, 8vo., 12s. 
man, 

Two Homes, by author of “ Amy Grant,” 12mo., 2s. 6d. 
J. W. Parker. 

Tyrrell (G.), Memoir of, “ Teaching of the Spirit,” 12mo., 
2s. 6d. Nisbet. j 

Vincent (J.), County Colleges, a Series of Designs, second 
edition, plain 12s. Hardwicke. 

Watts (Dr.), Short Vew of Scripture History, new edition, 
12mo., 3s. 6d. Longman. 

Weale’s Classical Series, Plato's Apology of Socrates, 12mo. 

Weale’s Rudimentary Series, Fenwick’s Subterraneous 
Surveying, 8vo., 2s. 6d. 

Weale’s Rudimentary Series, Miller's Merchant and Trades- 
men’s Ready-Reckoner, Is. 

Wilson (E.), Anatomist’s Vade Mecum, eighth edition, 12mo. 
12s. 6d. Churchill. 

Young (J.), Evil and Good; or, the Mystery, second edition, 
12mo., 5s, Allan. 


Long- 


| Bohemian Museum to the conservator, Herr Benés, 
| who also deposited a very remarkable paalstab (a 


| Copenhagen archeologists) of a very peculiar form, 
| found, with a number of fine bronze objects, near 
| Lobenic, in the same kingdom. Canon Akerman 





MISCELLANEA. 





The decision of the House of Lords on Monday 
evening last against Lord Normanby’s motion for a 
committee of inquiry into the circumstances of Mr. 
Turnbull’s resignation, will certainly be endorsed 
by the majority of thinking persons. The whole 
transaction is simple enough, and needs no com- 
mittee to get to the bottom of it. Sir John Romilly 
acted very unwisely in appointing such a person as 
Mr. Turnbull; the Protestant Alliance made a 
most unjustifiable and disgraceful attack upon Mr. 
Turnbull ; and Mr. Turnball himself was very fool- 
ish to tender his resignation. As he has done so, 
let it be accepted by all means, and so the Master 
of the Rolls will have an opportunity of rectifying 
his error. We hope this matter, to which such 
illegitimate interest has been attached, will be heard 
of no more. 

We have received an interesting French docu- 
ment, containing some remarks of M. Boucher de 
Perthes upon the subject of the flint arrows, which 
together with the bones of extinct animals have 
been found in the drift near Amiens, in the depart- 
ment of the Somme. The importance of the recent 
discoveries of this nature has been fully discussed 
in the French Academy, and was the subject of 
debate at a recent largely attended meeting of the 
Ethnological Society. (Seereportin Literary Gazette, 
February 21, 1861.) The object of the present 
paper is to refute the assertions of the author of a 
communication addressed to the Academy of 
France, at its session of the 14th of January last. 
The theory of the author of that communication 
was, that it is not proved that man was contem- 
poraneous with the extinct animals whose fossil re- 
mains are found in the drift, as this drift is the 
complex formation of two epochs. We have not 
space to do more than refer to this interesting 
debate ; but the arguments used by M. Boucher 
de Perthes are expressed with great clearness and 
preciseness, and will receive the full weight which 
is due to the name of this eminent antiquary 
and scholar. We presume that the question 
will be revived, as the subject of debate before the 
Ethnological Society. 

Mrs. Clive, the authoress of Paul Ferrol, will 
commence a new tale in the first number of the St. 
James's Magazine. Amongst the contributors are, 


Beli, William Buchanan, Robert Hunt, F.R.S., and 


Professer Wogel, of Prague, gives the following 


Ferdinand, They consist of kelts, paalstabs, the 
fragment of a bronze sword, many large twisted 
torques, and numerous portions of buckles, rings, 
and ornaments of the very earliest epoch. They 
had been intrusted for presentation to the National 


denomination of a species of kelt first used by the 


sent subsequently twenty-eight such paalstabs to the 
archeological collection of the same museum, 
found with the others. Some of these bronze 
implements have obtained considerable celebrity, 
not only from archeologists, but from students of 
natural history, since on many different layers of 
malachite had been formed, from which an opinion 
may be formed of the long continuance on them of 
the action of the carbonic-acidulated moisture. But 
still more interesting is the existence of the impres- 
sion of a leaf upon one of the paalstabs from 
Lobenic ; there can be remarked upon it the plain- 
ly indented outlines and filaments of one of the 
under sides of a leaf of the Folium alpense of Linnzus. 
The formation of such an impression on the perfectly 
even surface of the malachite, was only possible 
whilst the malachite was forming as quietly as 
slowly, so that for every removed particle of bronze 
an atom of malachite was substituted. It must be 
assumed that it was only possible for such a process 
to have been completed in the slow progress of 


from the hand of man. This paalstab of Lobenic 
is therefore of great importance for the archeologist, 
as it proves that instruments of bronze were used in 
middle Europe at a period stretching far beyond 
the period of historical research. In conclusion, it 
may be noted that this Lobenic paalstab has the 
form of a long and rather narrow chisel, and could 
never have been used either to dig or in battle. 

Messrs. Smith, Elder and Co. announce for imme- 
diate publication, Mr. Anthony Trollope’s Framley 
Parsonage, in three volumes; a work on Ragged 
London, by Mr. John Hollingshead ; and The Bath, 
by Mr. George Witt, F.R.S. Also, an abridged trans- 
lation of the Hitopadesa, to be entitled The Book 
of Good Counsels, by Mr. Edwin Arnold, late prin- 
cipal of the college at Poona. 

Mr. Thomas Hood will deliver a lecture on Fri- 
day evening next, at the General Post-office Library 
and Literary Institution, on “Edmund Waller, gen- 
tleman, M.P., courtier and lover.” 

Last Saturday there was a meeting of the mem- 
bers of the Council of the Royal Academy to elect a 
new curator for Sir John Soane’s Museum. There 
were twenty candidates, and the choice fell upon 
Mr. Joseph Bononi, the sculptor. Now, the Act of 
Parliament requires that the council of the academy 
are to appoint as curator “an English architect who 
may have distinguished himself or gained an acade- 
mical prize.” In the face of this distinct enactment 
the council have elected a sculptor, and not an 
architect. Mr. Bononi has, in the course of the last 
sixteen years, made valuable contributions to the 
literature of art, but we are not aware that he has 
distinguished himself in architecture. The council 
had their choice of more than one candidate distin- 
guished in architecture, and why they should have 
made the present selection only those who were be- 
hind the scenes can tell. The trustees have cer- 
tainly Lara themselves in a delicate position, and 
the architectural profession is naturally very angry. 
It was this profession which Sir John Soane in- 
tended to serve by his will, and now upon the 
first vacancy which has occurred in the curatorship 
of the Museum that will has been deliberately set 
aside. The council of the academy does not stand 
so high in public estimation as to be able to indulge 
in conduct like the present, which has only deepened 
the mistrust of professional men in their fairness and 
judgment. 

Good books are always worthy of good clothing, 
and an invention has just been patented which will 
permit of the ornamentation of book-covers to a de- 
gree hitherto unattainable. The invention consists 
in staining the leather with chemicals in such 
manner as to produce rare and beautiful designs in 
every colour and shade of colour. In the hands of 
an experienced artist the process would admit of the 
production of portraits, and even landscapes, on lea- 
ther. To understand the value of this discovery, it 
may be stated that in the sixteenth century 
were painted on the leather with oil colours. In the 
seventeenth century all colouring was Seger 
with, and no illuminated binding was used. the 
eighteenth century bookbinding was at its lowest 
ebb, clumsy and tasteless, and so continued until 
nearly the beginning of the nineteenth century, when 
Roger Payne, the great binder of the period, gave a 
fresh impetus to the art, by reason of the taste and 
finish he displayed in the ornamenting of his books. 
After him came Charles Lewes, who, with 
the decorative taste and finish of Payne, added 


solidity and good workmanship. About this 
period the plan of “ inlaying” was adopted to give 
variety of appearance to the book-cover. This was 


effected by laying down small pieces of coloured 
leather, cut and adapted to a pattern—a tedious and 
expensive process, and which did not admit of 
“ shading,” nor of the possibility of producing the 
delicate convolutions and curves of leaf and flower 
ornamentation. The new invention—the discovery 
of Mr. Charles Tuckett, junior, bookbinder to the 
British Museum, will supersede the inlaying plan 
of ornamenting books, and will not have the dis- 
advantage of the illuminated bindings of the six- 
teenth century, which, being in oil colourand enamel, 
were liable to chip and fracture. The cost of 
binding will, we understand, exceed but by very little 
the old style of book-binding. Specimens are to be 





years—thousands after the instrument had proceeded 


exhibited at the Society of Arts for public inspection. 
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ANGLO-SAXON LITERATURE ON THE 
CONTINENT. * 


Tue intimate connection of the Indo-Germanic 
“family of languages, more especially for their mo- 
dern division, has received hitherto but little recog- 
nition in Britain. Our Saxon brethren on the Con- 
tinent are far more untiring and zealous in studying 
its mutual dependency, and its common relations on 
both sides the German Ocean. Inthe excellentGerman 
grammar (Deutsche Grammatik) of Jacob Grimm, 
our Anglo-Saxon writers and their verbal formations 
are a very prominent proportion. For the elucida- 
tion of his native tongue (p. 66 of his edition, 1819), 
the Anglo-Saxon sources form an important para- 
graph. To the richness of our earliest literature, he 
does ample justice. “It is,” he says, “extant both 
in prose and poetry in very great abundance,” and 
he follows up this assertion with a short but forcible 
characteristic, in poetry, of Cadmon, and its sup- 
posed author; of Beowulf; of the fragment of Judith; 
of Alfred’s alliterative translation of Boethius De 
Consolatione, of the beantiful lines on Athelstan’s 
victory at Brunanbergh, &e. In prose, he lauds our 
great Saxon king’s translation of Venerable Bede 
and Orosius, in which latter he has intercalated his 
own relation of the remarkable voyages of Othcre 
and Wulfstan, one of the earliest and most material 
documents for northern geography. 

Nor can we here resist the pleasure of adding the 
testimony of so great a master of speech to the beauty 
and richness of modern English, as the true and 
genuine issue of these Anglo-Saxon relics ; the more 
so as his culogy, thongh addressed to a great assem- 
blage of German archeologists from every part of 
Fatherland, in 1846, at Liibeck, has never pro- 
bably been previously given in an English dress. 
“But,” said he, “another principal source of 
our (German) language is the rich material 
which the Saxon Folk-stems planted over the 
seas in Britain, and which, after having been 
there upheld pure for centuries, and ripened into a 
still more vigorous development, could oppose a 
powerful resistance to the Norman inroad ; neither 
did it ever entirely succumb to that Frankish influ- 
ence. It has therefore now, with a certain back- 
sliding to a Roman element, formed a language 
which has a world-directing (weltherrschend) char- 
acter; for such the English language may now be 
deemed. It is well to know that this concentration 
of dialects has been so effected; its sentient and 
material portions spring from the German element ; 
its spiritual and abstract ideas from the Romanic ; 
and that its speech, forms, and modes of thought 
are so inseparably interwoven that it is not too 
hazardous to maintain that the German and 
Vrankish tongues must both have full consideration 
when we wish thoroughly to comprehend a people 
like the English, which has given rules for history 
since Elizabeth, and for literature since Shakespere.” 

But besides Jacob Grimm and _ his illustrious 
brother, we have as foreign explorers of our unde- 
filed Anglo-Saxon wealth, the names of Bouterwerk, 
Ettmiiller, Heinrich Leo of Tatle, Schmidt, 
Wachter, Ebeling, and the author before us, all 
accompanying their collections with critical com- 
mentaries and frequent notes. 

What can we show for any similar list of English 
students of the beautiful early poetical remains of 
our Continental cousins? When shall we have a 
satisfactory translation of the Niebelungen Lied, or 
of Gudrun, which have not inaptly been called 
respectively the /liad and Odyssey of the North? 
when will the beautiful imagery and poetic 
colouring of Perceval, of Titurel, and of the Min- 
nesiinger, be offered in a suitable dress to the mere 
English reader? Even Reynke Voss is still known 
to us only in a prose version, whilst the low Ger- 
man metrical poem under that title is of such 
brilliancy and force of expression as to draw forth 
unqualified praise from Goethe, who has certainly 
not improved either the poetry or the plot by his 


* Bibliothek der Angelsachsischen Poesie in Kritisch bear- 
beiten Texten und mit vollstiindigem Glossar herausgegeben, 
von ©. W. M. Grein. Gittingen (Weigand) 8. (The Library 
of Anglo-Saxon Poetry, with Critical Commentary and Com- 
plete Glossary.) Vol. i, 1857, vi. and 870 pp. Vol. ii., with 
a fac-simile, 1858, iv., 416 pp. 

Dichtungen der Angelsachsen, stabreimend iibersetzt von C. 
W. M. Grein. Gottingen (Weigand) 8. (Anglo-Saxon Poetry, 
Translated in Alliterative Rhymes). Vol. i., 1857, iv., 308 
pp. Vol. ii., 1859, iv., 258 pp. 














high German paraphrase, though its cantos have 
been embellished by the inventive pencil of Kaul- 
bach, giving to each animal human appearance and 
action. 

But to revert to the books before us. A so com- 
plete edition, from so well-informed a scholar, of 
the Anglo-Saxon poems as this Library contains, 
has hitherto been a great desideratum in Germany. 
He who, in that country, wished to make an earnest 
study of the Anglo-Saxon language, would find 
assistance only in widely-dispersed publications, fre- 
quently without the necessary verbal aids and explana- 
tions. The work before us gives a text worked out 
with great care and exactness, without trenching too 
much with the emendations from the manuscripts pro- 
posed by his predecessors. The first two volumes 
contain Caedmon, Judith, Beowulf, Cynevulf’s Christ, 
Phenix, Sceopes Widsio, Byrhtnoths’s Death, 
Menologuene, Andrew, Helene, Juliana, Gustai, 
the Rhyme Poems, Psalms, Hymns, and Prayers, 
Alfred’s metrical translation of Boethius, the Runic 
Poems, Salomon and Saturn, and many smaller 
pieces from the Exeter Book, the Vercelli Parch- 
ments, the Saxon Chronicle, &c. The notes under 
thetext contain the author's critical remarks,and they 
occasionally defend the original readings which have 
been impugned, as well as the suggested emenda- 
tions. At the eud of each volame the author has 
added literary notices of its contents, and to the 
second volume a neat fuc simile. The glossary is 
intended to follow immediately. 

In the second work, Herr Grein’s translations are 
intended as a running commentary on the text, for 
such of his countrymen as are not able to follow the 
Anglo-Saxon in the original, and these translations 
comprise the greatest part of the poetical pieces 
introduced into the first volume. What is wanting 
will possibly be comprised in a third volume. The 
author states it as his object in this translation te 
give, as closely as possible, the meaning, expression, 
and forms of his original, in which the retention of 
the rhythm, and consequently of the alliterative 
rhymes, was of the greatest consequence, and we 
must confess that his success in this endeavour has 
been very great; for though a more perfect solution 
of the difficulty be possible, still we must consider 
that it is one of the most difficult tasks, if only for 
the reason that the German idioms could not be 
neglected ; and certainly there has not been any 
material infringement of the genius of the German 
language. W. B, 


CORRESPONDENCE. 








To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 
Londen, March 5, 1861. 

Sir,—The following passage occurs in the second 
column of page 205 of the number of the Literary 
Gazette for March 2, 1861, where, in reviewing the 
description of the “construction of the great Vic- 
toria Bridge in Canada, by James Hodges,” it is 
said :— 

“We can scarcely call the great Victoria Bridge of Canada 
ene of the wonders of the world, in spite of its enormous 
length and dimensions. Although nearly two miles in ex- 
tent, fromend to end, we believe that the widest span of any 
of its arches is little more than half of the span of the great 
iron tubular bridge across the Menai Straits; and of course, 
if this be so, it is but a multiplication of the same work by 
the number of arches of which it consists, only upon a 
smaller scale. Hence, therefore, we decline to give to the 
projectors of the Canadian Bridge the credit of a work of 
original genius, such as we could not refuse to the Stephen- 
sons for their work nearer home. But though not wholly 
original in its main feature, in one striking though subordi- 
nate point it presents us with a novelty; for the trains run, 
not through the inside, but on the outer and upper ridge of 
the tubes which compose the bridge. This was a happy 
idea, and it has been well worked out.” 

Now, the largest opening of the Britannia (Menai) 
Bridge is 460 feet, and that of the central and 
largest opening of the Victoria (Canada) Bridge is 
330 feet. Both these bridges were designed by, and 
were constructed under, the direction of the late Mr. 
Robert Stephenson. In all the essential points of 
construction the two bridges are identical ; in both 
bridges the trains run through the inside of the tubes, 
and not “on the outer and upper ridge of the tubes 
which compose the bridge.” 

Therefore, in the case of the Victoria (Canada) 
Bridge, the “ idea,” however “ happy,” has not been 
applied.— Your obedient servant, C. EB, 
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ROYAL INSTITUTION OF GREAT BRITAIN. 

General monthly meeting, Monday, March 4, 
1861—Wiiliam Pole, Esq. M.A., F.R.S., Treasurer 
and Vice-President, in the chair. 

H.R.H. the Count of Paris, H.R.H the Duke of 
Chartres, Wm. C. Baker, Esq., Henry Wollaston 
Blake, Esq., F.R.S., Charles Buxton, Esq., M.P., 
Charles Sedgfield Crowley, Esq., John Clerk, Esq., 
Henry Gueneau De Mussy, M.D., Joseph Earle, 
Esq., Sir Philip De Malpas Grey Egerton, Bart., 
M.P., F.R.S., John Fleming, Esq., the Rev. Charles 
L. Foster, M.A., Richard Clewin Griffith, Esq., Sir 
John Edward Harrington, Bart., Alexander Macin- 
tosh, Esq., William Nichols, Esq., B.A., Henry 
Alfred Pitman, M.D., Mrs. Fanny Pitman, W. H. 
Stone, Esq., Wm. E. M. Tomlinson, Esq., Thomas 
Harrington Tuke, M.D., and John Waiing, Esq., 
were elected members of the Royal Institution. 

The following arrangements for the lectures aftr 
Easter 1861, were announced :—Three concluding 
Lectures on Fishes by Richard Owen, Esq., D.C.L., 
F.R.S., Fullerian Professor of Natural Physiology, 
R.L; three concluding Lectures on Electricity, by 
John Tyndall, Esq., F.R.S., Professor of Natural 
Philosophy, R.I. ; six Lectures on Modern Music, by 
John Hullah, Esq.; six Lectures on the Devonian 
Age of the World, by William Pengelly, Esq., 
F.G.8.; nine Lectures on the Science of Language, 
by Max Miiller, Esq., Taylorian Professor, Oxford ; 
two Lectures on Musical Acoustics, and on the 
Physiological and Psychological Causes of Musical 
Harmony and Discord, by Professor Helmholtz, of 
Heidelberg. 

The presents received since the last meeting were 


laid on the table, and the thanks of the members 


returned for the same. 


BRITISH ARCHHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 

February 27—T. J. Pettigrew, F.R.S., F.S.A., 
Vice-President, in the chair. 

Charles White, Esq., of Gloucester Gardens, R. 5. 
Fulcher, Esq., of Vincent Street, Ovington Square, 
and Mrs. Gibbs, of Stratford House, West Hill, were 
elected associates. Various presents to the library 
were announced. The Chairman reported the 
results.of the meeting held in conjunction with the 
Ethnological Society to inquire into the discovery 
of flint implements in undisturbed beds of gravel, &c. 

Professor Buckman sent for exhibition a flint 
arrow head, and a flint knife received from India ; 
also some flint chippings, &c., obtained at Cirencester 
in shallow holes, found in gravel along with human 
skeletons.. The Professor remarked that it was on 
the gravel bed the flints were found, not in the 
gravel, which had not been disturbed since the time 
of its deposition, except in the shallow trenches men- 
tioned. The soil at the top of the gravel was full 
of flints and bits of broken black pottery. The 
flint chippings were conjectured to have been ob- 
tained from a manufactory on this site, which had 
also been a Roman burial ground, as the skulls were 
found to belong to that people. 

Mr. ©. Faulkner, F.S.A., exhibited a crescent- 
shaped knife, or scraper, wrought in granevacke, 
found in the Isle of Wight. 

Mr. Cuming exhibited a Peck’s knife of the same 
material found in Scotland. 

Mr. Forman produced a remarkable axe-hammer, 
weighing 41bs. Goz., of hard stone, and found in the 
plain of Olympia in Elis. He also exhibited a 
cylindrical vessel of copper, inlaid with plates of 
brass, and decorated with a scries of arches. It was 
obtained from the Thames, and would appear to be 
of Eastern manufacture. 

The Rev. S. W. King, F.S.A., exhibited several 
stone implements found in Aberdeenshire. They 
consisted of a triangular-shaped blade of trap rock, 
a portion of an axe-blade of dark-green basalt, an 
axe-blade of granevacke nearly nine inches long, a 
chisel of hard serpentine, and an axe-hammer of 
hard stone, a Thor’s hammer, found in the trenches 
around the hill fortress at Barra. Mr. King also 
exhibited an axe-blade from the Ascension Isles, 
Pacific Ocean, formed of the shell of the Tridac- 
nagigas. 

Mr. ©. Ainslie produced a Signaculum of lead 
from the Thames, representing a preacher in a pul- 
pit, and beneath m.a. Jos. con., supposed to refer 
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to the celebrated Dean Colet. This was referred 
for further inquiry. 

Mr. George Wright, F.S.A., exhibited Roman 
coins of Lucilla and Maximinus, together with 
jettons dug up at Long Compton, Warwick. Mr. 
T. Wright, F.S.A., exhibited a coin of Constantine 
from a hoard just discovered at St. Ives, the particu- 
lars of which are promised. 

Mr. Pettigrew exhibited the impression of a seal 
of the 17th century, forwarded by Mr. Bateman, of 
Youlgrave. The matrix is of ivory, and the seal 
represents a pelican feeding its young with its 
own blood. Around, the legend reads, “ Sigillum, 
Chroferi Sutton, Prebendarii de Bickleswade.” Mr. 
P. read some explanatory notes relating to the 
Prebend, and to Dr. Christopher Sutton, who is 
known as the preacher of the funeral sermon of the 
celebrated antiquary, Camden. 

r. E. Levian, F.S.A., read an interesting notice 
of the MSS. in the British Museum which formerly 
constituted a portion of the collection of M. de 
Joursonvault, 


INSTITUTION OF NAVAL ARCHITECTS. 
Thursday, February 28, 1861—The Right Hon. 
Sir John 8. Pakington, Bart., G.C.B., President of 
the Institution, in the chair. 

The proceedings commenced with a brief address 
from the President, in which he expressed his 
gratification at having been elected president since 
the institution last met, and stated that he looked 


for gieat benefit to the state resulting from | 


the proceedings of the body. He stated that 
® communication from General Sir Howard 
Douglas had just been received by the secretary, 
and he thought it would be only a proper tribute 
of respect to pay to that distinguished man to call 
upon the secretary to read his communication as 
the first part of the business of the day. 


The communication from General Sir Howard 
Douglas was accordingly read. 

Mr. Samuda, a member of the council, read a 
paper “On the Construction of Iron Vessels of War, 
Tron Cased.” 

Mr. Scott Russell next delivered an address on 
“The Professional Problem presented to Naval 
Architects in the Construction of Iron-cased Vessels 
of War.” 


Mr. Charles Lungley, shipbuilder, of Deptford, 
in a paper, advocating the coating of iron ships up 
to the water line with thick iron, and the placing 
of a shot-proof deck across at that height. 

Admiral G. Elliot, being called upon by the 
President, offered several observations ; and Captain 
Cowper Phipps Coles, R.N., deseribed his proposed 
form of shot-proof ship, with guns placed beneath 
revolving shields. 

The meeting then adjourned. 


On the resumption of the discussion at seven 
o'clock, on Iron-cased Ships of War, the Rev. J. 
Woolley, LL.D., Vice-President, took the chair, in 
the absence of the President, Sir John Pakington. 

The debate was opened by Capt. Halsted, B.N., 
who was followed by Admiral Sartorius, and Cap- 
tains Sherard Osborn, R.N., and Scott, R.N. 


After a few words from the Secretary as to the 
objects and operations of the Institution, the mect- 
ing adjourned till eleven o’clock on Wednesday 
morning. 

The discussion was renewed on Friday morning, 
the chair being taken by Mr. J. Inman Fincham, 
master shipwright of the Royal Victoria Dock- 
yard, Deptford. Mr. Josiah Jones, of Liverpool ; 
Captain Sulivan, R.N., ©.B., of the Board of Trade ; 
Mr. J. Grantham; Admiral Sir Edward Belcher ; 
Captain Blakely; Mr. Charles Lancaster ; and 
Captain Adderley Sleigh, took part in it; and Mr. 
Samuda and Mr. Scott Russell replied upon the 
whole subject. 

Friday morning, March 1, 1861—The Rev. Canon 
Moseley, F.R.S., Vice-President T.N.A., in the chair. 

The first paper read at this meeting was upon 
“The Rolling of Ships,” by W. Froude, Esq. This 
paper was substituted for another on the same sub- 
ject, which was to have been furnished by the Rev. 
Dr. Woolley ; but the reverend gentleman was pre- 
vented by indisposition from attending the meeting, 





- Mr. Froude’s paper consequently took the place 
of it. 

The second paper read was “ On a new method 
of Calculating the Stability of Ships,” by FP. K. 
Barnes, Esq., M.I.N.A., of the Constructive Branch 
of the Controller of the Navy’s Department. 





ARCHEOLOGICAL INSTITUTE. 

March 1.—Octavius Morgan, Esq., M.P., in the 
chair. Before commencing the proceedings, the 
Vice-President expressed the deep feelings of regret, 
in which all around him would sympathise, on the 
sad event which had taken place during the pre- 
vious week, in the sudden desease of Lord Bray- 
brooke, one of their vice-presidents and most valued 
friends. He eulogised his unwearied zeal in arche- 
ological research, and remarkable sagacity in tracing 
out localities where so many important investiga- 
tions had been carried out under his (Lord Bray- 
brooke’s) direction, and of these he had constantly 
| made known the results to the Institute ; his kind 
| encouragement and participation in their objects 
| would long be remembered. Mr. G. Poulett Scrope, 
| M.P., described a large Roman villa, hypocausts, 
| &e., excavated under his directions, on Lord 
} Methven’s estates in Wiltshire ; and he brought for 
| examination two unique relics—a glass funnel in 
a perfect state, and a crescent-shaped pendant, 
| formed of a pair of large tusks of a boar, mounted 
| in metal, with rings for suspension, probably on the 
| breast of a horse, as is still the fashion in the East, 
jas a talisman against the evil eye. Mr. Scrope 
brought a similar crescent, formed of boar’s tusks, 
| obtained at Beyrout, and which had been attached 
| to the harness of an Arab steed. No example had 
occurred among Roman remains in England; but 
the crescent appears thus appended on the war- 
horse of Trajan, on the column at Rome; and Mr. 
Scrope cited certain passages in Calpurnius Siculus 
and Statius, where mention occurs of crescent 
pendants of snow-white tusks. He stated his in- 
tention of presenting these ancient relics to the 
British Museum. Professor Westwood, keeper of 
the Hope collections, Oxford, read an interesting 
narrative of an archeological tour last summer, to 
visit the museums, libraries, church treasuries, and 
repositories of art, in Belgium, Western Germany, 
&e.; he described numerous illustrated MSS., carv- 
ings in ivory, examples of art, &c., which had 
attracted his notice, especially the relics of Charle- 
magne, and rich objects preserved at Aix-la- 
Chapelle. A large series of drawings was exhibited. 
Mr. Albert Way gave a sketch of the history and 
characteristics of the bronze relics termed Celtic, 
found in the British Isles, and throughout the 
north of Europe; of these antiquities a large 
classified series was shown, consisting of 
swords, spears, implements, especially those 
known as celts and palstaves, &c., from the 
collections of Mr. Brackstone (of Bath), Mr. Hen- 
derson, Mr. C. Tucker, Mr. Fortnum, the Rev. T. 
Cornthwaite, and Dr. Kendrick. Some remarks 
were offered on the evidence of the actual manufac- 
ture of these objects in Britain, as shown by the 
occurrence of numerous moulds of stone and bronze, 
| of which casts were exhibited ; «and also on the dis- 
| tinetive peculiarities of form presented in the celts 
| or other bronze relics in various countries, respec- 
| tively, by which in many cases their origin is at 
once known to the experienced antiquary. The 
interesting subject of the ancient sources whence tin 
was obtained was also introduced ; and a discussion 
ensued, in which Mr. James Yates, Mr. Morgan, 
Professor Westmacott, the Very Rev. Canon Rock, 
Mr. Bernhard Smith, Professor Westwood, and 
others took part, regarding the Phcenician and Car- 
thaginian trade with Britain, the supply of tin from 
the Cassiterides, and the wide diffusion of the valu- 
able alloy, bronze, the essential element in which 
may have been chiefly derived from Britain. Mr. 
Winston exhibited admirable drawings of painted 
glass at South Morton, Berks, of the time of Edward 
If. A subscription was made by members of the 
Institute, to which liberal aid was given by the 
Society of Antiquaries, and the windows, which were 
in very decayed state, were judiciously restored under 
the direction of Mr. Winston. He gave a detailed 
explanation of the mode adopted so as to preserve 
all features of authentic originality, usually sacrificed 
in so-called restorations, which destroy the value of 
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ancient examples of art. Mr. W. J. Bernhard 
Smith brought, by permission of the treasurer and 
benchers of the Middle Temple, some very fine 
Italian armour of the time of Elizabeth, long for- 
gotten in the Minstrels’ Gallery in their hall. 
The rich engraved and gilded ornaments had been 
concealed by paint and rust; heraldic bearings and 
other devices occur, and the work is of great beauty 
and elegance of design. Mr. Scharf exhibited 
drawings of two remarkable portraits at 
Windsor Castle, one of them being of Charles V., 
the other a very beautiful portrait of Prince Arthur, 
son of Henry VII. A letter was received from the 
Archdeacon of Hereford, stating that the ancient 
town hall there, a timbered, or “ black and white” 
building, originally of most picturesque aspect, had 
been wholly demolished about three weeks since. 
It had, however, suffered irretrievably from repairs 
and modifications of the structure. It was announced 
that the special exhibition of tissues, medizeval book- 
bindings, &c., would be open to members and their 
friends on Wednesday, April 3, preliminary to the 
meeting of the Institute on the 5th, when Mr. Digby 
Wyatt would offer some remarks on the character 
of medizval decoration, as exemplified by the ob- 
jects exhibited; and Mr. Burtt, assistant keeper of 
records, will exhibit the curious fac-similes of part 
of Domesday, made under direction of Sir Henry 
James, by the process of photo-zincography, and he 
would explain the nature and important results of 
the process. A memoir on the sculptured misereres 
in Bristol cathedral will also be read by Mr. Warren. 
The annual meeting at Peterborough was announced 
for the week between July 23 and 30. 














ETHNOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

March 6—John Crawfurd, Esq., president, in the 
chair. 

The following Fellows were announced :—John 
Webster, Esq., Dr. Ed. Pick, Rev. H. Stretton, Dr. 
D.8. Price, Joseph Milligan, Esq., John Evans, 
Esq., Wm. Napier, Esq., 0. J. Crawfurd, Esq., Rev. 
S. W. King, H. G. Bohn, Esq., S$. J. Mackie, Esq. 

Dr. Knox read a paper on “The Collection of 
Human Cranin and other Human Bones in the 
Crypt of the Church at Hythe, Kent.” Dr. Knox 
thought these remains were the bones of an army of 
French who invaded the coast in the time of Ed- 
ward the First, and «.. ‘ated the opinion that they 
were the bones of the Danes, a.p. 842, or the re- 
mains of the battle fought by Vortigern in 445 
Neither did he think they were the remains of a 
charnel-house, as they were the bones of adults, 
and many of the skulls bear the marks of severe in- 
juries inflicted before death. 

Mr. Wright suggested that the stories of battles 
were recent inventions, and considered that the 
bones were a promiscuous collection, from an ordi- 
nary charnel-house, of Roman, Saxon, and Medizeval 
remains. 

‘the President, Mr. Buckland, Mr. Mackie, Mr. 
Christie, Mr. Call, and other gentlemen took part 
in the discussion. 

Mr. Lockhart read a paper on the Mian-tsze, or 
aborigines of China. 

The President, Mr. Wilie, Dr. Croft, and Dr. 
Maggowan took part in the discussion. 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 

Feb. 28—J. Bruce, V.P., in the chair. Mr. S. 
Hall, F.S.A., read a discursive paper on the intro- 
duction of Flemish crapes into England. The Com- 
pany of Ironmongers exhibited their “loving cup.” 
Mr. Hugo, F.S.A., exhibited two rings found ina 
nunnery in Somersetshire. 

INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. 

March 5, 1861—George P. Bidder, Esq., Presi- 
dent, in the chair. ste : 

The first paper read was “ Description of a Pier 
Erected at Southport, Lancashire,” by Mr. H. 
Hooper, Assoc. Inst. C.E. The second paper read 
was “On the Construction of Floating Beacons,” by 
Mr. Bindon B. Stoney, Assoc. Inst.’C.E. 

At the Monthly Ballot, the following candidates 
were balloted for and duly elected:—Mr. D. H. 
Jones, as a member; Messrs. W. Atchison, J. 5. 
Cooke, B. P. Coxon, KE. M. J. Delaney, I. C. F. Lee, 
R. C. May, H.W. Sich, J, Spiers, G. Taylor, and E 
Tyer, as associates. 
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LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS FOR 
THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Mon., Mar. 11.—Royal Acatlemy of Arts, 8.—Lecture on 
—e. by R. Westmacott, Esq., 
Royal ee kr san a Society, 83.—On “ Ac- 
count of Excursions made in Yesse, 
Japan,” by Consul Pemberton Hodgson; 
on “Travels in Siam; by Sir R. K 
Schomburgk, Corr., F.R.G.S.," com- 
municated by Sir R. I. Murchison. 
Tves., Mar. 12 —Jnstitution of Civil Engineers, 8 —On “ The 
North Sea or German Ocean; with 
Remarks upon some of its Estuaries, 
Rivers, and Harbours,” by Mr. John 
Murray, M. Inst., C.E. 
Zoological Society of London, 9.—On 
“A New British Speties of Zoanthus,” 
by Mr. E. W. Holdsworth; on “ Asteronyx 
lowenii, a New British Star Fish,”’ by 
Mr. T. H. Stewart; and other Papers. 
Royal Institution, 3—On “ Fishes,” by 
Professor Owen. 
Royal Horticultural Society, 12. 
Web., Mar. 13.—Royal Society of Literature, 8}. 
British Archxological Association, 83.—On 
“The Archeology of Chichester Cathe- 
dral and the late Calamity there;” by 
Mr. Gordon Hills. 
Society of Arts, 8.—On “The Best 
Method of Representing the Mineral 
Kingdom and Mineral Manufactures in 
the International Exhibition of 1862,” 
by Mr. D. T. Ansted, F.R.S. 
Tuurs, Mar.14.—Royal Society, 84. 
Royal Institution, 3.—On “ Electricity,” 
by Professor Tyndall. 
Society of Antiquaries, 84. 
Fai, Marcu 15.—Royal Institution, 8.— On ‘ Ejectrical 
Quantity and Intensity,” by Latimer 
Clark, Esq. 
Sar. Marcu 16.—Royal Jnstitution, 3.—On ‘ Inorganie 
Chemistry,” by Dr. E. Frankland. 








TI UNIVERSITIES. 





FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. 

Ox¥ForD, March 7. 
Priorrry must be given this week to a piece of 
news which is no longer fresh here, but has not yet 
reached you, namely, the appointment of the Revs. 
G. Ridding, of Exeter College, and W. B. T. Jones, 
of University College, to succeed to the proctorial 
office next term. So popular have the gentlemen 
been who will then retire, that their successors will 
be placed in a more than usually difficult position, 
that is to say, if the public opinion of the university 
is of any moment to them. The Fellows of New 
College have elected the Rev. G. B. Lee to the war- 
denship of Winchester, not, it appears, without some 
little trouble and dissension. The name of this 
gentleman is not known to fame, but the is very 
nearly a sinecure, and is no doubt worthily filled. 

The storm which Hssays and Reviews is raising 
in the outer world has long ago passed over Ox- 
ford. The university cannot be lashed into a 
state of excitement, even by the eloquence of 
Mr. Burgon, who launched last Sunday, from St. 
Mary’s pulpit, one of those sermons for which 
he has become celebrated, against the last essay 
of the series, and the general opinions of its author. 
The Rev. gentleman’s discourse was perhaps a little 
long (it lasted an hour and a half!) and his own 
theory of interpretation not quite faultless, His 
illustration, the story of Potiphar’s wife, might have 
been more felicitous, and his application of it may 
have struck some as slightly timged with heresy 
itself ; but of the general brilliancy of his remarks, 
and of the especial force of the passage in which he 
characterised his opponent as a person of no great 
ability, who had dressed himself up in the cast-off 
clothes of German Rationalists, there can be no 
question. 

Convocational news there is none, or next to 
none. Inthe meeting of the 28th Feb., the new 
curator of the Bodleian received permission to retain 
the cure of Wytham ; and in the congregation which 
was held afterwards, there was a discussion on the 
“Local Examinations” statute, the substance of 
which has already appeared in the Literary Gazette. 
It was rumoured some days ago that we should lose 
the professor of moral philosophy owing to his 
acceptance of the Corpus living of Great Holland, 
Essex, value £800 and house. The report, however, 
was contradicted, and correctly, for the living has 
been bestowed upon the Rev. R. Jacques, B.A., 
Fellow of Corpus. The mention of Corpus suggests 
the extension which Merton is about, we hear, to 





undergo on that side. It is to be hoped that the 
Merton authorities will bear in mind, when they 
set to building, the gateway they erected some time | 
back, looking upon the Christ Church fields. 
who remember the old and ivy-grown one that used | 
to stand there, can pass the present frigid specimen 
of architecture without a shudder. A Bible-clerk- 
ship of the value of £90 per annum, and tenable for 
four years, is to be filled up next month at this 
same college, and, amongst other regulations, can- 
didates must be able to prove that they are in a 
necessitous condition. There has been so much | 
change for the better of late years in the social posi- | 
tion of Bible-clerks in this university, that it seems | 
as ridiculous to enforce this latter proviso with | 
regard to them as it would be to do so in the case of | 
scholars. The half-menial duties attached to the 
post have dwindled down to nothing, and there 
seems no sufficient cause why these, the highest 
prizes in a pecuniary point of view that are open to 
undergraduates, should not be awarded to the intel- 
lectual merit of any whose age permits their com- 
peting. 

A feat was performed here the other day which 
we expect to see chronicled in all the provincial 
papers under the heading of “ True Heroism.” The 
Torpid boat races were going on, and the Corpus 
boat, then second on the river, was struggling up 
manfully against a terrible north-west wind, and the 
violent current of the swollen Isis, when, at a most 
critical period of the race, number three lost his oar. 
A moment’s reflection showed him that he was a 
useless encumbrance, and had better follow it, so, 
regardless of the cold, the stream, and his com- 
panions’ oars, he plunged into the tide, and came 
out, Iam glad to say, in safety. It may interest 
some to hear that though a few of the boats put on 
this race are bad without parallel, yet that those at 
the head (Brosenose, Christ Church, and Corpus) are 
proportionately good. It would be well if an equally 
satisfactory account could be given of the eight 
who are to be sent to meet Cambridge. It appears 
that, even if it is now settled what men are to have 
the honour of representing the university on that 
occasion, the decision was only come to within the 
last two or three days, and the 23rd, we believe, is 
fixed upon for the event, so that most of the under- 
graduates, and those of their seniors who are inte- 
rested in such matters, are despairing. 

The Rev. E. A. Litton, head of the hall which 
bears his name, was presented with a testimonial last 
week by the parishioners of St. Clement’s, of whose 
souls he had the charge, the occasion for this pre- 
sentation being Mr. Litton’s departure for another 
living, viz., Naunton, in Gloucestershire. I have 
not heard whether the Rev. gentleman takes his hall 
with him or not. Whilst on the subject of Oxford 
parishes, I may as well let you know that the new 
church in St. Giles’s seems as far from completion as 
ever. Golden showers are again needed to bring on 
this nursling of Mr. Street’s. Any further develop- 
ment laterally had long been despaired of by all, but 
few were prepared for the cruel blight which has 
now stopped the growth of the spire, on the right of 
which a single pinnacie, like a sprout from the parent 
stem, has shot out and burst into a curious stoney 
flower. The spiritual starvation of those who were 
intended to reap the benefits of this erection, must 
by this time have reached a truly heartrending 
pitch. 

The broad walk in the Christ Church meadows is 
still encumbered with the trunks of four or five 
magnificent old trees, which fell during the late gale. 
The gaps thus made considerably impair the gran- 
deur of the avenue, and it is certainly a pity that no 
means can be employed for immediately remedying 
such losses. The Lent Assize has been going on 
during this week before Mr. Justice Blackburn and 
Baron Wilde. The assize sermon was preached on 
Monday afternoon by the Rev. J. E. T. Rogers, of 
Magdalen Hall. The only case of interest which 
has come before the court is that of the retired navy 
surgeon at Henley, whose committal a few months 
ago for the starvation of his servant girl was made 
much of by the morning papers. 

It is just announced that the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury will deliver judgment in the All Souls’ Col- 
lege case, in the hall, at Lambeth Palace, on Satur- 
day next, March the 9th, at 10.30 a.m. 


| FINE ARTS. 





Few Turspay was the day for receiving works for ex- 


hibition, at the rooms of the Society of British 
| Artists in Suffolk Street, and we understand that 
| there were fully more than. the average number of 
| pictures sent. Some of the landscapes are highly 
| . we . . . 

| spoken of in artistic circles, so that an interesting 
| exhibition in that department of art is confidently 
| anticipated. 

| 





Garibaldi in his Island Home.—A portrait of the 
great Italian patriot and hero, under this title, is now 
on exhibition at the saloon of the Messrs. Jennings, 
| Cheapside. The se abe is painted by Mr. Jones 
| Barker, an artist who is painting much for the present 

generation, whatever he may be doing for posterity ; 
and this portrait of Garibaldi is his latest sacrifice 
to the exigencies of the times and the importunities 
of publishers. Mr. Barker is an artist of consider- 
able power within a limited range; his ideas of 
dramatic effect are always bold—sometimes strik- 
ing—and his pictures are got up with considerable 
scenic attractions. He has, moreover, grappled 
with great historical subjects, and painted many of 
the details in a style which has successfully borne 
the great magnifying glasses thrust into the hands 
of the uninitiated by those who act as showmen 
on such occasions ; but with all this apparent suc- 
cess, it may well be doubted whether the artist be 
either advancing art or securing for himself a repu- 
tation which will last up to what an insurance 
office would estimate as the term of his own na- 
tural life. No British artist, with perhaps the single 
exception of Sir Edwin Landseer, has made more 
money for publishers, or produced more “ work” in 
the print trade; and with all our appreciation of 
his talents, which in some respects are great, we 
are at the same time bound to add, that no artist of 
his position has made less impression on what may 
be called the progressive art of England. Nor 
would it be fair to blame the artist altogether for 
this position—a position of present apparent success, 
but of still surer prospective failure. Artists, like 
other men, must live; and they will naturally take 
the shortest road to comfort. Painters in many 
generations have adopted the same utilitarian stand- 
ard, and a few of them have lived well, and died 
leaving respectable bank accounts behind them. 
That is no doubt important, but leaving works 
which posterity will not let die, is even more im- 
portant to the really great in art. Mr. Barker’s 
works show that he has a mind capable of rising 
above this sordid view of art, and that he could 
pint for posterity if freed from the benumbing in- 

uences by which he is surrounded; and which, 
instead of advancing art, are doing all that can 
be done to drive high art from the country, and 
substitute a system which is rotten to the core as 
regards pictures, and one which is extinguishing line- 
engraving asa branch of British power. Artists 
alone are not to be held responsible for this ; but if it 
could not go on without their concurrence and consent, 
they are entitled to bear the blame which such con- 
currence and consent represents. Moreover, re-action 
from the present system must come sooner or later, 
and that will fall exclusively upon the artists. The 
next generation will know nothing of the blandish- 
ments and guiles by which their fathers were in- 
duced to subscribe, while the children are certain to 
realise the worthlessness of the works, and to heap 
anathemas upon the artists who perpetrated such 
monuments of feebleness under the guise of high 
art. Take this Garibaldi in his Island Home as an 
example, and this may be done the more freely 
because it is by no means one of the worst pictures 
of its class. ‘The subject is one that admits of the 
highest development of poetic treatment. The hero 
| is sufficiently actual to enlist the strongest sympa- 

thies, and snfficiently unknown to enshroud all 
about him and around him in that mysterious haze 
which is the essence of poetry in art. A poetic 
mind might have turned the subject into a great 

icture ; but publishers, and not the artists, have to 
| be satisfied. Like the Yankee girl, they require all 
| the ribbons turned to the congregation-side of the 

bonnet. Caring nothing about art, publishers want 
| something that will sell ; and the public who sub- 
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scribe, knowing little about the matter, are assured, 
not with oaths, perhaps, but with oft-repeated base- 
less assertions, that the picture painted to sell is the 
very greatest work produced by modern art! And 
subscribe for what? For a work of art such as has 
raised the fame of England? For what Strange 
or Sharp, Woolett or Virares, Bwinet or Raimbach, 
Doo or Wilmore or Miller, have produced, and which 
artistic Europe recognise and esteem as the great 
works of Britain? Nothing of the kind; but sub- 
scribe to a mongrel and bastard style which is ex- 
tinguishing high-class engravings as a branch of 
British art—a style which more than doubles the 
profits of speculators, and diminishes the value of 
impressions subscribed for, fourfold to the luckless 
subscribers, 





Exursitions.—Messrs, Sotheby and Wilkinson 
have opened their new premises in North Wellington 
Street, Strand, by an exhibition alike interesting 
and unique. Not that it contains any striking, or, 
in a commercial sense, important works ; but to all 
genuine lovers of art this exhibition will have 
charms which these often so-called great works can- 
not yield, because, for all such, sketches have 
attractions which more elaborately-finished pictures 
seldom retain. There is something, too, in being 
again brought into contact with old friends, not 
through the studied finish demanded by the outer 
world, but through a series of rapid dashing 
thoughts which may be likened to table talk on 
canvas. In this kind of interest the collection of 
Mr. S. Sotheby is singularly rich, and those who 
delight in sketches can seldom have a more favour- 
able opportunity than the present. We shall call 
attention to a few in the order of the catalogue, 
although that has no reference to where the pic- 
tures hang inthe room. Passing over those marked 
anonymous, we come to five drawingsby Thos. Allom 
—an artist who had a creditable knowledge of com- 
position, a good eye for breadth of light and shadow, 
and who diffused over all he did a genuine artistic 
feeling, which made his multitudinous labours not 
only popular, but valuable as a means of educating 
those among whom they circulated, in principles of 
art which were true up to the standard that was 
reached. That was not the highest standard; but 
Allom’s works were finger-posts which pointed the 
way to the highest ever reached, even by Turner; 
and while they are based on sound principles, they 
are by no means deficient in that dexterity of 
handling which is often prized above more sterling 
qualities. Next follow specimens of George Barrett, 
Sir Wm. Beechy, and Charles Bentley—all clever ; 





and yet how different from the study after Rem- | 


brandt, the chalk pit at Northfleet, and the portrait 


of a French artist by that greater genius, Richard | 


Parker Bonnington? He was one of the very 
greatest artists this country ever produced, adding 
unequalled facility of pencil to rare feeling for his 
subject ; and these sketches are sufficient to make 
this exhibition interesting. There are many others 
of nearly equal interest, and those whose genius 
in these sketches have an attraction this exhibition 
offers no usual tredt. 


Elizabeth Fry Reading to the Female Prisoners in 
Newgate.—Awong the pictures of the season, which 
are drawing towards completion, and which are not 
intended for exhibition at the Royal Academy, this 
work of Mr. Jerry Bassett’s will occupy a con- 
spicuous place. The artist is already most favour- 
ably known to the public, through pictures of im- 
portant subjects, painted with great fidelity and 
skill; but this picture of Mrs. Fry will add new 
laurels to his reputation, because it develops a 
variety and depth of character for which his former 
works afforded no scope. Mrs. Fry, accompanied 
by some ladies fashionably dressed in the style of 
the period—she clothed with simplicity, her coun- 
tenance radiant with benevolence and love to her 
fallen sisters who fill the left hand of the canvas— 
her companions, clothed in purple and fine linen, 
are nevertheless listening with that kind of attention 
which shows that they feel interest, not only in the 
prisoners, but also in the truths which Mrs. Fry is 
so earnestly enforcing. As a work of art, this 
picture promises to be far beyond any of this artist’s 
former efforts, both in thought and development. 





Coryrient 1s Works or Art.—A bill is now 
before Parliament for the purpose of altering, and of 
course amending, the law of copyright, as that affects 
works of art, and it requires a very beclouded vision 
not to see that some alteration is indispensable. 
The clauses and alterations proposed by that bill 
will be discussed when they appear in print; but 
even a good bill ought not to be supported with 
unreal arguments or allegations. There can be 
little doubt that agitation, got up and kept up by 
the print publishers, has at least quickened the offi- 
cial mind into that activity which has projected the 
new measure; and these publishers have very strong 
grounds for complaint, and ought to have ample 
redress. But publishers are not the beginning and 
the end of art, and it behoves both Government and 
the House of Commons to watch over the interests 
of the artists, while doing justice to the publishers ; 
and this none the less that the artists are less accus- 
tomed to take care of themselves, What the depu- 
tation of publishers said at Downing Street is already 
before the public; but it is understood that a memo- 
rial was also sent, which, whatever its precise lan- 
guage, conveys an idea which is at least open to 
discussion. One of, or rather the great, grievance 
of the publishers, 1s that photographers copy their 
prints, and sell them at prices which destroy the 
sale of the original stock; and this is a fraud from 
which they ought to be protected, and a wrong 
which requires immediate redress. But when the 
publishers allege that it is the operation of this 
fraud which is destroying line-engraving as an art 
in Britain, and aver, by way of illustration, that 
already such a work as Rogers’s Jta/y could not now, 
or could only with great difficulty, be produced, 
they use an unsubstantial argument in support of a 
sound cause. Unfortunately, the statement is too 
true, but the cause assigned has little connection 
with the effect ; and the line-engraving which pro- 
duced Rogers’s /taly had received its death- blow from 
the publishers themselves before photography, as a 
practically deteriorating agency, was in existence. 
Photography may destroy the profits reaped for a 
season from that cheap style of engraving employed 
by publishers, to the neglect and discouragement of 
the style adopted in the Jtaly; but so far as that 
higher style is concerned, photography seems unable 
to touch it, for line-engravings, whether after Turner 
or others, seem the only prints as a class which 
photographers do not attempt to reproduce. 





MUSIC AND DRAMA. 





PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 
First Concert, Monday, March 4, 1861. 
Part I. 
Sfnfonia in C , > P . . * Mozart. 
Aria, ‘‘ Sobmres Forets,” (“Guillaume Tell’) Rossini. 


Septuorin D minor . A ‘ é Hummel. 

Duetto, ‘‘ Come, be gay” (“Freyschutz"”) Weber. 

Overture, ‘ Alchymist” ‘ ‘ 3 Spohr. 
Parr Il. 

Sinfonia in A, No. 7 Beethoven. 


Aria, “Idole de ma vie,” (“Robert le Diable”) Meyerbeer. 
Overture in C major (MS.) ‘ é Mendelssohn. 


Conductor—Professor Sterndale Bennett, Mus. D. 


This year, to quote the words employed by the 
Prince Consort not long since with regard to our 
representative institutions, the Philharmonic Society 
has been on its trial, and most bravely and unflinch- 
ingly has it passed through a most trying ordeal. 
In a former number of this journal (Literary 
Gazette, November 10, 1860, pp. 399, 400) ne 
alluded to the difficult position in which the directors 
of this society would be placed through the misun- 
derstanding that existed between them and Mr. 
Gye, the latter having engaged his orchestra (from 
which the Philharmonic band is to a great extent 
recruited) specially for Monday nights, as well as 
for the usual operatic performances on alternate 
evenings. Under these circumstances, the directors 
had no alternative but to reconstruct their band ; 
and this task, arduous as it was, they have undertaken 
with a degree of vigour and spirit that has already 
borne its fruits, as is evident from the number of sub- 
scribers, amounting to nearly four hundred. We 
should indeed be unfeignedly sorry to see such an 


| institution as the Philharmonic Society, which has 


during fifty years done so much to foster and elevate 


| musical art, and for which Beethoven and Cherubini, 





Spohr and Mendelssohn, have written some of their 
finest instrumental works, tamely yield to the 
attacks of its adversaries, and thereby acquiesce in 
its own dissolution; happily, however, now no 
such contingency is in the smallest degree probable, 
and we trust that the existence of an adverse party 
in this case, as in politics, will only serve 
to call forth the vigour and energy which, 
too long dormant, have only waited the opportunity 
for being exerted. 

The selection of pieces for last Monday was in all 
respects admirable ; for whilst the symphonies of 
Mozart and Beethoven showed the efficiency of the 
band collectively, the difficult Septuor of Hum- 
mell, in D minor, so frequently performed at Mr. 
Ella’s concerts, exhibited to advantage the indivi- 
dual excellences of the principal instrumentalits, 
MM. Svendsen, Lavigne, Steglich, R. Blagrove, 
Pettit and Rowland, on the flute, oboe, horn, viola, 
violoncello, and contra-basso, respectively ; but the 
greatest share of applause fell to Mr. W. G. Cusino, 
whose finished execution on the pianoforte was 
most deservedly applauded by the audience, which, 
as is well known, consists here of the élite of the 
musical world. Spohr’s overture, as well as the 
two symphonies before mentioned, was carefully 
and effectively played; and the MS. overture of 
Mendelssohn, the “Trumpet Overture,” as it is 
called, with which the concert terminated, was per- 
formed with unusual spirit. The latter work, how- 
ever, seems to us far inferior, in point of originality 
and beauty, to other instrumental works by the 
same composer. Miss Louisa Pyne, who was most 
warmly applauded, sang her two airs in her most 
charming manner ; and shared the duett from “ Der 
Freyschutz” with her sister Miss Susan Pyne, of 
whose voice and qualifications we cannot speak in 

uite such eulogistic terms. Professor Sterndale 
nnett conducted the orchestra with his usual care 
and ability. 


HER MAJESTY’S. 

Mr. Wallace’s new opera still continues to attract 
crowded audiences, but we much doubt whether the 
“ Amber Witch” will ever attain to the same degree 
of popularity enjoyed by “ Maritana” or “ Lurline.” 
Fan ingenious, and elaborate, it seems deficient 
in that easy and natural flow of penne 6 essential 
to its permanent success ; on the other hand, neither 
the words nor the sentiments are ever sacrificed to 
the music, as is the case so yr gee | in Balfe’s 
operatic works; bat both are duly weighed, and a 
most conscientious cate displayed in clothing both 
with an appropriate, and therefore effective, mu- 
sical expression. Before — to pass a final 
judgment upon a work of such ample dimensions, 
the transient impressions made by the stage repre- 
sentation should be checked or corroborated, as the 
case may be, by the more thoughtful and more en- 
during labour of the closet, when the artist’s design 
and execution admit of a more deliberate inspection ; 
and, consequently, a more correct decision as to their 
merits. The task of describing how the opera is 
mounted, and how far the principal artistes are suc- 
cessful in carrying out the ideas and intentions of the 
librettist and the composer, is a far easier one, and 
may be dismissed in a few words. Madame Lemmens- 
Sherrington, in the character of Mary, the pastor's 
daughter, has full opportunities for the display of 
her dramatic powers, and she more than justifies the 
promises of excellence held out by her performance 
in “Robin Hood ;” and it is worth while noting that, 
in this opera, her chief triumphs are _histrionic 
rather than vocal. Neither in the brilliant and 
florid rondo (p. 14)— 

“My long hair is braided 
With mountain-daisies gay ; 
nor in the quintett at the conclusion of the first act ; 
nor in the quaint ballad in the third act (p. 31)— 
* When the elves at dawn do pass, 
Leaving pearls along the grass, 
And a drowsy night is creeping o'er the sea;"’ 
nor in the duett with Rudiger in the second act 
(p. 25), does Mdme. Sherrington produce such effect 
as when in the trial scene, on being urged to confess 
her guilt, she exclaims (p. 36)— 
“ Confess—and lie ? 


Cowards can in falsehood die. 
Never ! never!’ 


or when, even at the risk of throwing away her last 
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chance of escape, she spurns the insulting proposals 
of the Commandant (p. 46)— 
“T stand beside my grave, and do not hear thee ; 
Even thine insult moves my wrath no more ! 
Now is no time to speak thee fair, nor fear thee, 
When, in an hour, the anguish will be o'er. 
No longer things of earth can fret or charm me; 
O’er its distress my soul arises free ; 
Go, thy bad work is done, thou shalt not harm me; 
Thy triumph is not won—Heaven is with me.” 
These last words uttered pianissimo produce an over- 
whelming effect upon the audience. 

The part allotted to the Count Rudiger (Mr. Sims 
Reeves) is very insignificant; nor is that of the 
Commandant (Mr. Santley) much better. Miss 
Huddart, as Elsie, is both painstaking and efficient. 
The most melodious portions of the whole are the 
three choruses in the first act: “ After night shineth 
morning” (p. 2); “The king on his father’s throne 
sits fast” (p. 18); and 

“ Champion of liberty, 
Hail to thy victory”—-(p. 16). 
The semi-chorus of girls (p. 25) and the chorale 

. 37), 

P ) “Ye angels who do men defend 

From every evil charm, 

Around your snowy wings extend 

To shield us all fem harm,” 
with full band accompaniments, are also extremely 
striking. The comic element, as represented in the 
person of A/aus, the half-witvod postman, we can- 
not regard otherwise than as an egregious mistake. 
The orchestra, owing, we presume, to the exertions 
of Mr. Charles Hallé, is considerably enlarged and 
improved. On both the occasions that we witnessed 
the representation of this opera, Mr. Vincent Wal- 
lace was summoned two or three times before the 
foot-lights tu receive the applause of the audience. 

COVENT GARDEN. 

Auber’s sparkling and exhilarating “ Domino 
Noir” bids fair to become the most popular of all 
the operas in the present repertoire of Covent 
Garden ; but it is very much to be regretted that 
this charming work should have been produced at 
so late a period in the season, as to preclude the 
management from-reaping all the pecuniary advan- 
tages to which they are so fairly entitled. Since its 
first production more than a fortnight since, it has 
been played nightly to full houses, with the excep- 
tion of Monday last, when Miss Louisa Pyne’s 
engagement at the Philharmonic Society’s concert 
rendered the substitution of another opera in its 
place indispensable. And Verdi's unfailing “Tro- 
vatore” was once more performed, with Madame 
Palmieri as Leonora. ‘The season should have 
closed this evening, but arrangements have been 
made for an additional number of performances of 
“Le Domino Noir,” after which, we suppose, we 
must take our reluctant leave of this admirable 
English operatic ay em till the commencement of 
the next season, in October, during which Howard 
Glover's “Ruy Blas” will be produced ; possibly, 
too, Henry Smart’s “Siege of Calais ;” but of this 
we cannot speak with any certainty. 

CRYSTAL PALACE. 

The pleasure-seeking public must consider itself 
indebted to the restless activity of Mr. Bowley and 
Herr Manns for the ever-varying round of amuse- 
ments afforded here, no entertainment of any mark 
or character that has been presented to a metropo- 
litan audience being omitted from the répertoire of 
the Crystal Palace. That this proceeding is based 
pe ry of sound sense rather than any rash 
speculative idea, is evident from the fact that a large 
and constantly-increasing body of residents in the 
immediate vicinity of the Palace look to this as the 
fountain-head of their entertainments; and it is 
more to satisfy their requirements than to attract 
the capricious Londoners, that these various amuse- 
ments are introduced. 

On Saturday last the London Glee and Madrigal 
Union, whose performances gave such unmixed 
satisfaction during their recent stay in London, at 
the Egyptian Hall, appeared for the first time here, 
the programme including some of their choicest 
pieces, and but two instrumental pieces—Gluck’s 
Overture to “Iphigenia in Aulis,” and Servais’s 
Fantasia for the violoncello solo upon airs from the 
“Barbiere de Siviglia.” Two, however, of the 
glees, “ Blow, gentle gales,” and that by Wilson, 
were accompanied by the orchestra; so that the 


monotony inevitably resulting from a succession of 
vocal performances was not felt upon this occasion. 


PROGRAMME, 

1. Overture, “‘ Iphigenia in Aulis” . . Gluck. 
2. Madrigal (six voices), ‘* When April, 

deck'd in roses gay” . ‘ ; - Luca Marenzio. 
3. Giee (four voices) ‘* By Celia’s Arbour” Horsley. 
4. Old song, “I never loy’d any, dear 

Mary, but you” 2 f > . Hook. 
5. Ancient four-part song, ‘‘ The Lover to 

his Mistress” Bennett. 


6. Old ballad, ‘“‘ Barbara Allan.” 
. Glee (five voices) “ Blow, gentle gales” Sir H. Bishop. 
. Fantasia, violoncello solo. : . Servais. 
“My lodging is on the cold ground.” 
10. Glee (four voices) “ Peaceful slum- 
b’ring on the ocean” ‘ - * 
11. Song, “‘ You gentlemen of England.” 
12. Glee (four voices) “‘When the wind 
blows in the sweet rose tree” . > 
13. Ballad, ‘“‘O weel may the keel row.” 
14. Catch, “ Would you know my Celia’s 
charms?” . > : é ‘ . §S. Webbe. 
. Madrigal (six voices), ‘ O, by rivers’. Wilson. 


After the overture, Mr. Oliphant, the honorary 
secretary to the Madrigal Society, made a few intro- 
ductory remarks in rhyme, according to his usual 
custom, apologising for his temerity in appearing 
before so large an audience, and explaining the 
views and objects of the Madrigal Union. Each 


wom 


Storace. 


Horsley. 


— 
or 


sufficient to make his hearers acquainted with the 
character of the work, the time of its composition, 
and any other particulars which might be considered 
as likely to create a feeling of interest. The simple 
and pathetic ballad, “Barbara Allan” (mentioned 
by Pepys in his Diary), was feelingly sung by Miss 
Kyles, and unanimously re-demanded ; the repeti- 
tion of the ballad in its original form, consisting of 
eighteen or twenty verses, would have been a serious 
matter, but having been judiciously compressed by 
Mr. Oliphant into six, there was no difficulty in the 
way. Often as we have heard Bishop’s charming 
glee, “ Blow, gentle gales,” we had never heard it 
presented as it was written by the composer, with 
the proper orchestral accompaniments, before last 
Saturday, the pianoforte being always employed 
instead. So striking was the effect that it was 
heartily encored, and received on the second occasion 
with even greater pleasure. The glee is from an 
opera called “The Slave,” produced in England more 
than fifty years since, and forms the opening 
piece, the scene being laid in Surinam, where some 
shipwrecked passengers are anxiously expecting 
relief. Of all those who originally took part in the 
performance of the opera on its first representation, 
three only survive—the Dowager Lady Essex, Mr. 
Macready, the tragedian, and Mr. John Barnett, 
the composer of “the Mountain Sylph.” Horsley’s 
exquisite glees were both sung to perfection; and 
Webbe’s catch, in which the lady’s age is so pertina- 
ciously disputed by her respective admirers, was so 
humorously and effectively sung as to elicit an 
encore, and revive the attention of the audience, 
who had begun to shaw symptoms of impatience 
towards the end of the performances, Mr. 
Oliphant’s remarks being quite inaudible to those 
who were seated at a distance, and regarded there- 
fore as a mere hindrance. 

M. Lamoury, the principal violoncellist of M. 
Musard’s company, has frequently performed the 
fantasia of Servais, at St. James's Hall; but it 
was probably quite a novelty to the audience here, 
and was relished as such, his execution being 
warmly applauded, notwithstanding its extreme 
length. Before the conclusion of the concert, Mr. 
Oliphant announced that there would be ten more 
performances by the Glee and Madrigal Union, 
commencing on Monday, March the i0th. This 
afternoon the Beethoven programme, so successful 
a few weeks since, is to be repeated ; the “ Sinfonia 
Eroica” being the piece de résistance. 

DRURY LANE. 


succeeded by Mr. and Mrs. Charles Mathews—the 
former taking his favourite character of Sir Affable 
Hawke, in “ The Game of Speculation.” This play 
is succeeded by Mr. Palgrave Simpson’s vaudeville 


St. James’s Theatre. 
merely intended to afford opportunity for the intro- 





piece was, in addition, prefaced by a few words, just 


Mr, and Mrs. Kean having left Drury Lane, are 


of “ A Smack fora Smack,” in which Madlle. Albina 
di Rhona first appeared some little time since at the 
This slight production is 





duction of the three national dances which Maalle. 


di Rhona executes with great spirit and vigour. 
This young soubrette-danseuse was originally, we 
believe, one of the Andalusian troupe who accom- 
panied the celebrated Perea Nena, and, in conse- 
quence of some special qualities she displayed for 
acting of the species she now attempts, was chosen from 
her fellows, and, after undergoing a careful training, 
made a successful début in Paris. Though destitute 
of the bewitching suppleness and grace which will 
always be associated with Perea Nena, Madlle. di 
Rbona is both a graceful and an accomplished dan- 
seuse ; and the reception accorded her was enthusj- 
astic. The comic ballet, “Le Roi des Picrrots,” 
which followed, was amusing, and in some of its 
combinations reflected great credit upon Mons, 
Knaack, under whose care it was arranged, and who 
himself did the comic business, as the gentleman 
afflicted with the dansomania. In the first tableau, 
however, much might with benefit be left out. 
Some of the figures are teo long; and others, as 
the Gaetana, might be with advantage entirely 
omitted. The second tableau is charming. La 
Danse des Pierrots is executed by sixty coryphées, 
half of whom are clad in white, and half in red; 
but all in the familiar costume of Pierrots. The 
effect produced by their groupings and interiwin- 
ings is in the highest degree novel and effective. 

On Thursday night Mr. and Mrs. C. Mathews 
appeared for the first time in a romantic drama, in 
four parts, entitled “The Savannah.” ‘This piece is 
in many respects worthy of a better notice than our 
limits allow of in the present nmmmber; we shall 
therefore reserve our observations upon it for our 
next week’s issue. 


HAYMARKEFT. 

It cannot be said of Mr. Tom Taylor's comedies, 
as is reported to have been said of Meyerbeer’s 
operas by Rossini, that he prodigally puts as much 
in one as would serve for six. Mr. Taylor is emi- 
nently niggardly of his plots, niggardly of event 
and action ; fruitful only of dialogue. The comedy 
of “ A Duke in Difficulties,” presented for the first 
time on Wednestay night, is an instance of this 
fault. It has barely enough action to carry it 
through ; the slight scaffolding of plot is scarcely 
adequate to sustain the ponderous weight of dia- 
logue which he lifts by its means; and the conse- 
quence is, that though we are obliged, judging by 
the reception of the piece, to announce it as a suc- 
cess, yet to us it presented all the appearance of a 
failure ; and we cannot anticipate for it a long run, 
unless there is a remorseless use of the pruning 
knife. The latter efforts of Mr. Taylor's prolific, if 
not eminently creative pen, have all seemed to us to 
present the same opportunity for censure, and de- 
serve to be classed as results of play-making, in the 
sense in which we speak of book-making, rather 
than of play-writing. 

The scene of the “ Duke in Difficulties” is laid in 
the Grand Duchy of Kleinstadt Waldstein, on the 
Bavarian frontier. The Grand Duke (Mr. Howe) 
is deserted by his cabinet and court at a most em- 
barrassing moment: he is momentarily expecting 
the arrival of the Landgrave of Braunsbach and his 
sister Princess Wilhelmina of Braunsbach (Miss 
Florence Haydon), and to the hand of the latter, the 
Duke, whose difficulties are about to begin, is 
anxious to set up aclaim. This, then, is the inaus- 
picious moment chosen by the court and council to 
strike ; the motive being six months’ arrears of pay, 
which the bankrupt ducal treasurer has no meas 
of satisfying, and the object to reduce the Duke to 
extremities,and thus transfer his government to the 
Margrave of Wolkenburg, whose wealthy exchequer 
had excited the cupidity of the retiring ministers. 
The Duke, however, is fortunate in the posses: 
of a treasure in the shape of Krebs (Mr. Clark), his 
first valet-de-chambre and private secretary. ‘Tiie 
great difficulty consists in the fact, that all the nobi- 
lity of the duchy are included in the court and 
cabinet, and there is no possibility of improvising, 
from native sources at least, another to meet the 
emergency. At this crisis, De la Rampe (Mr, Buck- 
stone), the leader of a troupe of Parisian comedians, 
appears, and it is decided that to them shall be com- 
mitted the charge of representing the aristocracy oi 
Kleinstadt Waldstein. The conspirators, who have 
flattered themselves that they shall reduce the Duke 
to extremities, are considerably astonished and woe- 
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begone when, presenting themselves to witness his 
confusion, they find their places already filled up, 
anda new court and council, containing some of the 
After time 


| they are led off to prison, in order to be unable to 





_ make too close inquiries into the pedigree of this 


Thesbian aristocracy ; and are dismissed from the 
stage, not to appear again. This occupies the first 
act; and though we fancy the conception of this 
plot is not quite new, it is whimsical and amusing. 
There is life and animation throughout, and the 
curtain went down amid general applause. The 


tirely with the humours of the different individuals 


| composing this medley court, where real kings and 
_ ptinces jostle familiarly their counterfeit present- 


ments of the stage, Balls, theatricals, picnics, are 
ihe prominent occupation of these days, and the 
background is filled in with a scene of love-making 
and flirtation of the warmest and most unconven- 
tional kind, Ultimately the desired end comes, 
rather than is brought about: the Duke is accepted 
by the Princess ; and her brother, the Landgrave, 
is furnished with a spouse in the person of Co- 
lombe (Miss F. Stirling), one of De la Rampe’s 
troupe, but who opportunely turns out to be a 
sister of the Duke’s, her mother, La Joconde (Mrs, 
Stirling), having contracted a left-hand marriage 
with his father. The humours of these different 
characters, though well played, are tedious; the 
dialogues are far too long, and though occasional 
good points meet with the approbation of the 


The second act, coming after the bustle of the first, 
flagged awfully ; and though some little additional 
life was thrown into the third act, it narrowly 
escaped condemnation. We believe that to the acting 


which greeted the close of the performance. The 


demonstrative response to the applause which the 
house accorded her, was characterised by an élan 
seldom witnessed on the English stage, and was 
imly moving. ‘The fact of her saying that on her- 





‘self and daughter must fall the consequences of the 
‘ suecess or otherwise of the piece, constituted a 
highly objectionable appeal ad _ misericordiam. 
| When at the conclusion, embracing her daughter, 
| she uttered, in tones broken by emotion, the lines— 
i “ Many sad parts in one last part I smother, 

] A poor old actress in a happy mother,” 

both action and delivery were perfect ; and as may 
‘be expected, the sensation caused was deep, and the 
| approbation tumultuous. Mr. Buckstone, as well 


as almost all the Haymarket celebrities, had parts, | 


all of which were played with more than usual 
ability. Scenery, dresses, and arrangements were 
' all admirable, and if the play should ultimately 

prove a failure, Mr. Taylor can lay the blame on no 
‘one but himself and his unfortunate tendency to 
| Weary dialogue. é 





MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC GOSSIP. 

The performance of Wagner’s “ Tannhiauser” at 
Paris, announced for the Ist of this month, has not 
jyet taken place. Its postponement is said to be 
owing to the indispositron of Mdlle. Tedesco, to 
whom is entrusted the important 7é/e of Elizabeth. 
The veteran musician Kalliwoda, chapel master to 
the Duke of Baden, has arrived in Paris, in order to 





Benin, and other towns in Germany, the announce- 
| hengrin” invariably draws a full house. _ 
A drama, entitled “The Niebelungen,” is shortly 


: 
It is the composi- 


ito be brought out at Weimar. 
ition of M. Hebbel, and being in two distinct parts, 
{will require two evenings for its performance ! 
| -The French Government has, we understand, de- 
iciied on purchasing M. Clapisson’s curious and 
lvaluable collection of musical instruments of all 
om and countries. It will be piaced in the Con- 
servatoire under the guardianship of M. Clapisson 
thimself. 

In a recent notice of various pianoforte perform- 
ances at Paris, M. Berlioz speaks in unusually high 
Wraise of one of our countrywomen, Miss Alice 


Mangold, a pupil of Henselt. This young lady is— 


second and third acts were, however, occupied en- | 


audience, they do not serve to sustain the interest. | 


of Mrs. Stirling, together with the admirable | 
manner in which she recited the epilogue, was | 
attributable the fact of the re-awakened enthusiasm | 


manner of Mrs. Stirling to her daughter, with her | 


‘be present at the first production of this opera. At | 


ment of a performance of “ Tannhiiuser” or “ Lo- | 





shortly to perform in the presence of the Court. 

Mr. Henry Binfield, also a countryman of ours, 
has lately written a concerto for the harp, in the 
iniddle of which a chorale for four voices is intro- 
duced with singular effect. It does not, however, 
appear to have met with much favour from the 
Parisian cognoscenti. 

At the next musical sénce, March 10, given by 
Duprez, selections from his opera “ Samson” will be 
performed, as well as the comic quartett, “Les 
Trois Etoiles,” recently introduced at Signor 
| Rossini’s last musical soirée. (Vide Literary Gazette, 
| March 2, p. 212.) : 

The tenor Pancani is engaged to sing at the 
Théatre Italien during the month of April. 

The two sisters Carlotta and Barbara Marchisio, 
who have created such a furore in Paris by their 
| performances in Rossini’s “Semiramide,” in the 
| characters of Semiramide and Arsace respectively, 
| have been engaged for the Italian Opera, Brussels. 

From the Signale we learn that Rubinstein’s 
vupera “ Les Enfants des Landes” has been performed 
at Vienna, the principal characters enacted by 
| Madame Czillag and Ander. 
| In the same city will shortly be performed an un- 

published opera by Franz Schubert, the libretto by 
| Castelli, the veteran Austrian author, whose memoirs 
| are now in course of publication (Vide Literary Ga- 
sette, Feb, 23, p. 188). 

A grand concert, consisting entirely of funeral 
music, in memory of the late King of Prussia has 
| been given at Berlin, under the direction of Meyer- 
| beer, the Director-general of Music. 

M. Taglioni’s new ballet “ Ellinor,” or “ Réve et 
Réveil,” has been completely successful at Berlin : 
the music, by Hertel, is said to be remarkably pretty, 
and the mise-en-scéne splendid. M. Gropius, the 
artist, was thrice recalled for his admirable scene of 
the city and port of Naples. 

A comic opera, “Junker Habakkuk,” in three 
acts, by M. Scheeffer, has also been brought out at 
| Berlin. 

Niemann isto make his début in the forthcoming 
representation of “ Tannhauser” at Paris. 

Stephen Heller’s latest pianoforte composition is 
an improvisation upon a melody by the late Robert 
Schumann. 

A very promising caniatrice, Madlle. Téresa Andini 
made her début at a concert recently given by M. 
| Hans Seeling; she is said to resemble Cruvelli, not 
| only in her personal appearance, but in the charac- 
| ter of her artistic powers. 
| An Italian company, including Signors Morini, 
Giraldoni, and Madame Charton-Demeure, has 
| been performing with great suecess in “ Maria di 
Rohan” at Madrid. 
| M. Junca, an artist possessing a fine basso voice, 
has made a very successful debut at the La Seala, 
Milan, in Verdi's opera, “‘ Nabuco :” he will shortly 
| perform in another of the same maestro’s works, 
* Ernani.” 

“ Stefanias,” an opera by M. Gentil, the success of 
which at Rome we recorded some time back ( Vide 
Literary Gazette, Jan. 19, p. 66), has not met with 
the same applause at Genoa, though the perform- 
‘ance of the principal artistes, Madame Galetti and 
Signors Bettini and Squarcia, is described by the 
critical journals as leaving nothing to wish for: 
the first-named artist is, we believe, the lady who 
is to create such a sensation in the forthcoming 
London season. 

M. Felicien David is to give a grand concert at 
Paris towards the end of the present month, the 
principal pieces being selected from his own com-’ 
positions. 1. The Overture to the “Pearl of Brazil,” 
| 2. “The Desert ;” 3. The fourth part of “Christopher 
| Columbus :” 4. “ Moses on the Mount of Sinai.” 

The death of Madlle. Giannina Milli, poetess 
and improvisatrice, is recorded in the Italian jour- 
| nals. She was born at Teramo in the Abruzzi, and 
| was only twenty-six at the time of her death, 

Madlle. Augusta, a highly promising actress, who 
made her debut not long since at the Gaieté, is 
| dead, at the early age of twenty-two. 

In the obituary of musicians we have to record 
ihe death of M. Davranges, aged ninety-four, for 
upwards of fifty years a member of the orchestra 
at Nancy ; and also ef M. Van Ninckel, for forty- 
three years chapel master of the church of St. 
Augustine. 

















A loss very much deplored in literary and artistic 
circles in Paris, is that of M. le Comte Jules de 
Castellane, well known in the Parisian bean monde 
for his brilliant dramatic representations given 
yearly at his mansion in the Faubourg St. Honoré. 
One of his most intimate friends and associates was 
M. Méry, the celebrated improvisatore. 

The following concerts have taken place in Lon- 
don during the past week: on Monday, the Fifty- 
fifth of the popular concerts at St. James’s Hall, 
consisting solely of works by Beethoven, on Tues- 
day, the second of the chamber concerts held in 
Hanover Square Rooms by Messrs. Klindworth, 
Daubert, and Blagrove, the programme of which, 
as presenting some novel features, we subjoin :— 


PROGRAMME. 
Trio in E major, No.3. $ Mozart 
Song < e . é 
Trio in E sharp, minor, Op. 1. Franck 
Song, “‘ The Erl-King,” é Schubert 
Quintett in G minor P ° Macfarren 


On Wednesday, a performance of the Messiah at 
Exeter Hall by the members of the National Choral 
Association, on Thursday, the third concert in aid 
of the Hullah fund by Mr. Leslie’s choir, at St. 
James’s Hall, on Friday, the “Elijah” at Exeter Hall 
by the Sacred Harmonic Society, and this afternoon 
(Saturday) a public rehearsal of the new Philarmonic 
under Dr. Wylde. 

At the Théatre Lyrique, a new comic opera in 
one act, “Les Deux Cadiz,” has been announced ; 
the music is by M. Ymbert and the libretto by Ph. 
Gille and Turpille. Next week a revival of “ Gil 
Blas,” with Madame Girard in the principal char- 
acter, is talked of; to be followed by Royer’s “ La 
Statue.” 

A rumour is current in Paris that Wagner, dis- 
couraged at not being permitted to conduct the first 
representation of “'Tannhiauser,” wishes to with- 
draw it. Whatever credit may be attached to such 
a report, certain it is that no fixed date is now 
announced for its production. 

Among the candidates for the seat in the French 
Academy, vacant by the lamented death of Eugene 
Scribe, are MM. Camille Doucet and Octave 
Feuillet, dramatists; and MM. Cuvilhier Fleury, De 
Carné, and M. de Marcellus, journalists. 

The famous drama “La Tour de Nesle,” the 
performance of which was so long interdicted, is to 
be revived within the next fortnight at Lyons; 
where Mélingue (the well-known actor from the 
Porte St. Martin), who has attained such success in 
the réle of Chicot, in “La Dame de Monsoreau,” 
will once more undertake the character of Buridan. 

Charles Hugo’s little piece, “Je vous Aime,” has 
been produced with success at the Vaudeville. 

M. Montanaro was announced to make his début 
in the “Italiana in Algieri,” on Thursday last, at 
the Grand Opera. E 

The comedy of “ Le Gentilhomme Pauvre,” of the 
plot of which a slight sketch was inserted in our last 
number; is announced for representation at the 
Théatre du Pare, at Brussels. 

M. Emile Deschamps has written a letter to the 
Indépendance Belge, contradicting the statement of 
his death which had appeared in that paper. — 

At the Odéon Theatre, at Paris, a drama, in five 
acts, from the pen of MM. Alex. Soumet and L. 
Belmontel, entitled “ Une Féte de Néron,” has been 
revived. This psece, which has not appeared before 
for upwards of thirty years, appears, from the no- 
tices given of it in the French press, to be of more 
than dubious merit. The excesses of the debauched 
court of Nero are portrayed with more accuracy 
than is pleasing to contemplate, and the deficiencies 
of plot and action have called forth a severe philippic 
from the eloquent pen of M. Jules Janin. 


Erxratrum.—In our last week’s number under the 
head “ Musical and Dramatic Gossip,” p, 213, first 
column, the tenth line from the bottom of the page, 
instead of Marschau read Warsaw. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
FrerrcL, Porcupine.—Being anonymous, we are unable to 
answer our Correspondent’s letter. 


NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS. 
The delivery of the Index is unavoidably 
postponed until our next No. 
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ALBERT AND MEDICAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


HED Orrice :—7, WATERLOO Piace, Patt MALL. 
Lonpoy, 8.W. 
Crry Brancu—63, Moorcate Srreet, E.C. 


HE Business of the MEDICAL, INVALID, 
AND GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
having been amalgamated with the ALBERT LIFE AS- 
SURANCE COMPANY, the united businesses will hence- 
forth be carried on under the above title. 
TRUSTEES. 
William Beattie, Esq., M.D. 
Lieutenant-Colonel James Croudace. 
Charles Hopkinson, aT) late Trustee of the Medical, 
Invalid, and General Life Assurance Society. 
Charles Grenville Mansel, Esq., late Director of the Medical, 
Invalid, and General Life Assurance Society. 
Sir Thomas Phillips, late Director of the Medical, Invalid, 
and General Life Assurance Society. 
George Raymond, Esq. 
DIRECTORS. 
William Beattie, Esq., M.D. 
Captain the Hon. 8. T. Carnegie, R.N., C.B. 
Lieugenant-Colonel James Croudace. 
Edward Doubleday, Esq., M.D., F.L.S., late of the Medical, 
Invalid, and General Life Assurance Society. 
Esq. 
g, Esq. 
G. Goldsmith Kirby, Esq. 
James Nichols, Esq. 
Rear-Admiral the Right Hon. Lord George Paulet, C.B. 
George Raymond, Esq. 
Thomas Stevenson, Esq., M.D., F.S.A., late of the Medical, 
Invalid, and General Life Assurance Society. 
Robert Whitworth, Esq. 


DEPARTMENT OF MEDICAL STATISTICS. 

William Farr, Esq., M.D., F.R.S., D.C.L., General Registrar 
ce. 
MEDICAL ADVISERS. 

Edward Doubleday, Esq., M.D., late of the Medical, Invalid, 

and General Life Assurance Society. 
Henry Stanhope Illingworth, Esq. 
Henry Charles Johnson, Esq. 
James Part, Esq., M.D. 
Thomas Stevenson, Esq., M.D., late of the Medical, Invalid, 

and General Life Assurance Society. 


BANKERS. 
The London and Westminster Bank, St. James’ Square. 
Messrs. C. Hopkinson and Co., Regent Street. 
LEGAL ADVISERS. 
William Hayes, Esq. | Jervis John Jervis, Esq. 
J. L. R. Kettle, Esq. 
Actuary—Henry William Smith, Esq. 
LIFE DEPARTMENT. 

Assurances, Annuities, and Endowments granted, and 
every provision for Families arranged. Premiums on the 
half-credit system. Extension of limits for voyaging and 
residence at ordinary rates. Naval and Military Lives, not 
in active service, assured at ordinary rates. 

DISEASED LIVES. 


The experience of the Medical Life Office having fully 
established the accuracy of their special Tables for Diseased 
Lives, these risks will be taken as heretofore. 


‘ 
INDIA AND THE COLONIES. 


Assurances effected at the most modern rates of Premium 
which recent data justify, and more than ordinary facilities 
given to Assurers proceeding abroad, 


DAYS OF GRACE 
Payment secured when death occurs during days of 
gtace, by an endorsement upon the policy. 
GUARANTEE DEPARTMENT. 
In this Department the Company guarantees the fidelity 
of persons filling or about to fill situations of trust; and 
when a Life Assurance is combined with such Guarantee, a 


considerable reduction is made in the Premium for the 
latter. 


Accumulated Fund and Subscribed Capital 
ceed 


ex seo ne ase om cos ow £770,000 
The Amount paid to the Public in Claims and 
Bonuses reaches to more than $00,000 


Annual Income from Life Premiums upwards 

of ... 220,000 

The new business | is now progressing at the rate of more 
than £25,000 per annum. 


C. DOUGLAS SINGER, Secretary. 


Ms W. SILVER and Co.’s OUTFITTING 
We WAREHOUSES, 66 and 67, CORNHILL, E.C.— 
OUTFITS for Australia, India, and China, for Naval and 
Military Officers, Cadets, Midshipmen, and Civilians; clothing 
for gentlemen's home use, viz., Naval and Military uniforms, 
and civilian dress of the best material and workmanship ; 
shirts, hosiery, gloves, &c.; ladies’ outfits; furniture for 
camp, barrack, cabin, and colonial use, embracing every 
variety of cabinet work, canteens, trunks, portmanteaus, Xc., 
suited to all climates. 





Manufactory, Silvertown (opposite H.M. Dockyards), 


Woolwich. 





TO BE SOLD CHEAP. 


CLEAN AND PERFECT COPY OF 

THE “ TIMES” NEWSPAPER, from July, 1852, to 
December, 1853, strongly bound in six volumes, half-calf, 
neat, to be disposed of at an extraordinary low ue For 
further particulars apply, by letter only, to T. , Art- 
Journal Office, 294, City Road, London, E.C. 





OR FAMILY ARMS—Send Name and 
County to the Royal Heraldic Studio and Library ; in 
a few days you will receive a Correct Copy of your Armorial 
Bearings. Plain Sketch, 3s.; in Heraldic Colours, with 
written description, 6s ; Large Size, 12s. Family Pedigrees, 
with original grant of Arms, to whom and when granted, 
the origin of the name, all traced from authentic records, 
fee 2 guineas. An Index, containing the Names of nearly 
all Persons entitled to use Arms, as extracted from the 
British Museum, Tower of London, Heralas’ College, &c., 
&c, The Manual of Heraldry, 400 Engravings, 3s. 6d., post 
free. — By T. CULLETON, Genealogist, Lecturer on 
Heraldry, at the Mechanics’ Institute, 25, Cranbourn Street, 
corner of St. Martin’s Lane, London, W.C. The Heraldic 
Colours for Servants’ Liveries, 5s. 





A RMS, CRESTS, &c., Engraved in the 
Best Style. Crest on Seals or Rings, 7s. On Steel 
Die, 6s. Initials, 1s. 6d. per Letter. Book Plate, Engraved 
with Arms, 10s.; or Crest, 5s. Postage and Registered 
Letter, ls. extra, T. CULLETON, Heraldic Engraver by 





Appointment to the Queen, 25, Cranbourn Street, Corner 
of St. Martin’s Lane, London, W.C. 
OLID GOLD RING (18 Caret, Hall 


Marked), Engraved with Crest, 42s.; Large Size, for 
Arms, 75s. On receipt of P. O. order the sizes will be sent 
to select from. T. CULLETON, Seal Engraver, 25, Cran- 
bourn Street, corner of St. Martin's Lane, London, W.C. 





TAMP YOUR OWN PAPER—vwith 

Arms, Crest, Initials, or Name and Address, by means 

of CULLETON’S PATENT EMBOSSING PRESS, Lis. ; 

Best Make, 2ls. Any person can use them. T. CUL- 

LETON, Die Sinker to the Board of Trade, 25, c ranbourn 
Street, Corner of St. Martin's Lane, London, W.C 





AMILY ARMS, &c. — Emblazoned for 

Painting on Carriages or Needlework, 6s.; Best Style, 

12s. Gothic and Modern Monograms Designed, 5s. Arms 

Quartered, Impaled, and Painted on Vellum, according to 

the laws of Heraldry. By T. CULLETON, Seal Engraver 

and Die Sinker, 25, Cranbourn Street, Corner of St. Martin’s 
Lane, London, W.C. 


\ TEDDING CARDS—For Lady and 

Gentleman—50 each. 50 Embossed Envelopes, with 
Maiden Name printed Inside, 13s. Visiting Cards—A 
Copper Plate Engraved in any Style, with Name and 50 
Cards Printed for 2s., post free.—N.B.—All Orders executed 
by return of post, for Stamps or Cash.—T. CULLETON, 
Seal Engraver and Die Sinker, 25, Cranbourn Street, Corner 
of St. Martin's fame, bandon, W.C. 








HE PEN SUPERSEDED. ahah. your 
Linen. The best and only method of Marking Linen, 
Silk, Stockings, Coarse Towels, or Books, so as to prevent 
the Ink washing out, is with CULLETON’S PATENT 
ELECTRO-SILVER PLATES. By means of this novel 
invention a thousand pieces of Linen can be Marked ina 
few hours. Initials, 1s. each; Name, 2s 6d.; Set of Move- 
able Numbers, 2s. 6d.; Crest Plate, 5s., with the necessary 
Directions for Use. Post free. Certificate from the eminent 
Dr. Sheridan Muspratt, F.R.S., Professor of Chemistry, &c. 


“ Several trials with Mr. CULLETON’S Patent Electro- 
Silver Plates, for Marking Linen, induce me to pronounce 
them excellent ; the letters are beautifully marked in a deep 
black colour, without blotting; and after a long boiling, 
with either Potass or Soda, they remain unaltered. Other 
Plates which I tried decomposed the Ink, and in many cases 
burned holes in the Linen. I can testify Mr. CULLETON’S 
Plates are incorrodible, and will not hurt the finest fabric. 


“SHERIDAN MUSPRATT, 
“ College of Chemistry, Liverpool. 


(Signed) 


May 15th, 1854.” 


All Orders to be sent to the Patentee and Sole Maker, 
T. CULLETON, 25, Cranbourn Street, Corner of St. Martin's 
Lane, London, W.c 


*,* All Orders executed by return of Post. 


When you ask for GLENFIELD STARCH see that you 
get it, as inferior kinds are often substituted. 


ORGERY AND FRAUD.—Understanding | 
that there is at present an attempt being made by 
some unprincipled parties in our city to deceive the public 
with an inferior Starch, made up in packets closely resem- 
bling the GLENFIELD STARC H, we consider it our duty 
te warn our fair readers to be careful when purchasing to | 
see that the word “GLENFIELD,” and the maker's name, 
“ROBERT WOTHERSPOON,” is on every package, as 
none others are genuine. 











| of throat affections arise, which though simple at first, soon 


| 


| 





IMPORTANT ANNOUNOSMENT. 


METALLIC PEN MAKER TO THE QUEEN. 


BY ROYAL COMMAND. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT begs most respectfully 


to inform the Commercial World, Scholastic Institutions, 
and the public generally, that, by a novel application of his 
unrivalled Machinery for making Steel Pens, and, in accord- 
ance with the scientific spirit of the times, he has introduced 
a NEW sErtes of his useful productions, which for EXCELLENCE 
OF TEMPER, QUALITY OF MATERIAL, and, above all, cuEar- 
NESS IN PRICE, he believes will insure universal approbation, 
and defy competition. 


Each Pen bears the impress of his name as a guarantee of 
quality ; ; and they are put up in the usual style of boxes, 
containing one gross each, with label outside, and the fac- 
simile of his signature. 


At the request of persons extensively engaged in tuition, 
J. G. has introduced his 


WARRANTED SCHOOL AND PUBLIC PENS, 


which are especially adapted to their use, being of different 
degrees of flexibility, and with fine, medium, and broad 
points, suitable for the various kinds of Writing taught in 
Schools. 


Sold Retail by all Stationers, Booksellers, and other re- 
spectable Dealers in Steel Pens.—Merchants and wholesale 
Dealers can be supplied at the Works, Graham Street; 96, 
New Street, Birmingham ; 
No, 91, JOHN STREET, NEW YORK; and at 37, GRACE- 


CHURCH STREET, LONDON. 





DIP CANDLES TO BURN WITHOUT SNUFFING, 
PALMER AND CO’S VICTORIA 
j SNUFFLESS DIPS, 8d. per tb, manufactured of im- 
proved materials, free from smell, a good colour, may be 
carried without guttering, burn longer than ordinary dips, 
give a better light. Preferable for Schools, Private Families, 
and indeed for the general use of all. 


Sold by all Grocers and Candle Dealers, and wholesale by 
PALMER and Co., the Patentees, Sutton Street, Clerkenwell, 
London, E.C. 





Q\UPERFLU OUS HAIR REMOVED in 
a few minutes, without injury to the Skin. 

Ten years’ trial has proved the efficacy of ATKINS’ 
PREPARATION for the immediate removal and destroying 
superfluous hair on the face, arms, and neck, without the 
least injury to the skin. A sealed packet sent free, with 
directions for use, to any address, on receipt of 5s. money 
order or stamps. 

Copy of a Testimonial proving the efficacy of the above | 
preparation. 
“Eaton Square, London, June 20, 1860. 

“Miss Hamilton presents her compliments to Mr Atkins, 
and respectfully states and thanks him at the same time for 
the complete success she derived from using his preparation. 
It was the means of removing the disfigurement on the 





ees 


ond aad Sat 





face, with which she had been previously troubled for many | 
years.”’ 


Numerous other testimonials can be seen (if required) as 
to its efficacy. 


ATKINS’ HEAD LOTION cleanses the Skin of the Head 


and improves the hair by one application. Price 3s. 6d. and 
5s. 6d. per bottle. 


ATKINS’ HAIR RESTORATIVE, a certain preparation 
for restoring and beautifying the Human Hair, producing 
Eyebrows, Whiskers, and Moustaches in a few weeks. 
Price 5s. per Pot. 


Wholesale Agents—Barclay and Sons, 
and Co., Edinburgh, and 40, Hanover Street, Liverpool; 
Blanchard and Co., Bridge Street, York. Retail of all re- 
spectable Chemists, Hair Dressers, Perfumers, and Patent 
Medicine Vendors. 


London ; Raines 


2 
The above preparations are prepared by John Atkins, © 
Perfumer, 1, Falcon Villa, Falcon Road, Battersea, neat 


London. 
OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and PILLS! 


if —Damp Weather, Diseases of the Throat.—Whenever | 
the atmosphere is surcharged with moisture a vast number’ 


ahaa 





become complicated and serious. “Hollows iy’s Ointment, 
thoroughly rubbed over the top of the chest and glands of 
the neck, is admirably adapted to cure all such complaints; 
it penetrates, reduces inflammation, and cures without the 
pain of swallowing medicine, which is a matter of moment- 
ous consideration in childhood, when irritation begets fever, 
and increases the severity of every symptom. In Quinsey, 
Diphtheria, Ulcerated Sore Throat, and Scarlatina, this Oint 
ment, rubbed on the skin, will dissipate all dangerous indi 
cations, and conduct the patient with celerity and safety 
to perfect health. 





2 
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NEW WORK BY 


IN THE 


SILAS 


THE WEAVER 


BY GEORGE ELIOT, 
Author of “ Adam Bede,” &e. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


MARNER. 


GEORGE ELIOT. UN_ LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON. 


The Profits of this Society will be divided in future Quin- 
quennially ; and Policies will participate at each division, 
after three annual payments of premium have been made. 


PRESS, 


Policies effected now will participate in four-fifths, or 80 
per cent., of the profits, according to the conditions contained 
in the Society’s Prospectus. 


The Premiums required by this Society for insuring 
young lives are lower than in many other old established 
Offices, and Insurers are fully protected from all risk by an 
ample guarantee fund in addition to the accumulated funds 
derived from the investments of Premiums. 


OF RAVELOW. 


No charge for service in the Militia or in any Yeomanry 
In One Volume. or Volunteer Corps in the United Kingdom. 
Policy Stamps paid by the Office. 


Prospectuses may be obtained at the Office in Thread- 
needle Street, London, or of any of the agents of the 





This day is published, in post 8vo, Mlustrated, price 10s 64. | 
HE RUSSIANS at HOME. Unpolitical 


Sketches. Showing what Newspapers they read, what 
Theatres they frequent, and how they Eat, Drink, and Enjoy 
themselves, with other matters relating chiefly to Literature 
and Music, and to Places of Historical and Religious In- 
terest in and about Moscow. By SurnEeRLanp Epwarps, 


London : Wm. H. ALLEN and Co., 7, Leadenhall Street. 





HE ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 
29, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, 


AND 

ROYAL INSURANCE BUILDINGS, LIVERPOOL. 
Chairman in Liverpool—CHARLES TURNER, Ese. 
Chairman of London Board—SAMUEL BAKER, Esq. 


At the AnnvAL MeeETING in August, the following highly- 
satisfactory results were shown :— 


FIRE DEPARTMENT. 


Notwithstanding the large accessions of business made 
annually through a long series of years, which obviously in- 
crease the difficulty of further advances, yet the Fire 
Premiums of the year 1859 rise above those of the preceding 
year by a larger sum than has been obtained by the increase 
of any single year since the formation of the Company, ex- 
eepting the year 1853; disclosing an advance of 50 per cent. 
in three years. To this circumstance must be attributed the 
gratifying announcement that the accounts for the year show 
a profit of £42,488 3s. 4d. 


The following figures exhibit the progress of the whole 
Fire Branch, running over the last ten years :— 


Total Premium Increase of the Year. 


received. above each preceding one. 
1850...... £44,027 10 0...... £9,557 19 8 
1851....... 52,673 5 11...... 8,645 15 11 
1852...... 76,925 4 2...... 24,251 18 3 
1853...... 112,564 4 4...... 35,639 0 2 
1854...... 128,459 11 4...... 15,895 7 0 
1855...... 180,060 11 11...... 1,601 0 7 
1856...... 151,733 9 6...... 21,672 17 7 
1857...... 175,049 4 8...... 23,315 15 2 
1858...... 196,148 2 6...... 21,098 17 10 
1859...... 228,314 .7 3...... 32,166 4 9 


Placing the Company among the very largest offices in the 
Kingdom. Indeed, it is believed that there are now only 
three Offices in existence which equal it in Fire Revenue. 


LIFE BUSINESS. 


The Directors desire to call the especial attention of the 
Proprietors to the statements of the Life Branch of the 
establishment. 


The Actuary’s Report on this subject is accompanied by 
an appendix, containing the fullest particulars of the in- 
vestigation made, and is illustrated by two coloured dia- 
grams, which make plain to the unprofessional eye the 
mortality experienced by the Royal, as indicated by curved 
lines, which contrast most favourably with the former aver- 
ages of mortality, also displayed on the diagrams. 


It is expected that these elucidations will attract a deep 
and profitable attention to the subject of Life Assurance 
in the minds of tens of thousands who have hitherto given 
no heed to its principles and advantages; and it is evident 
that this Company, as well as others, will not fail to reap 
much of the favourable consequences to be anticipated. 


The Bonus apportioned to the Assured, with participation, 
amounts to £2 per cent. per annum, to be added to the 
original sum assured of EVERY PARTICI PA TING 
POLICY effected previously to the Ist of January, 1558, 
for each entire year that it had been in existence since the 
last appropriation of Bonus thereon, and is one of the largest 
Bonuses ever declared. 


PERCY M. DOVE, Manager and Actuary. 





JOHN B. JOHNSTONE, Secretary to London Board. 


Society. 


A PORTRAIT OF MADAME BONAPARTE, NEE CHARLES HENRY LIDDERDALE Actuary. 


PATTERSON, 
With a Memoir of the late Prince Jerome, in addition to a 
variety of interesting papers and numerous engravings by 
W. J. LINTON, will appear in No. 3, for March, of 


ENTERTAINING THINGS, 


A Magazine of Thoughtful and Intellectual Amusement, 





Government Officials.—Reduction in Scale of Premiums. 


HE EUROPEAN ASSURANCE SO- 
CIETY ISSUES POLICIES OF GUARANTEE at 
reduced rates for Officials in or under the Treasury, Customs, 
Inland Revenue, Board of Trade, Poor Law Ad- 
miralty, and other public departments, and for Bank and 
Railway Clerks, and persons in Commercial employments. 
Farther reductions on the combination of Life Assurance 
with guarantee. Annuities granted on favourable terms. 
Forms and every information may be obtained at the 
Chief Office, No. 2, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, London. 


Profusely ILLUSTRATED by the most POPULAR ARTISTS 





PRICE TWOPENCE MONTHLY. 








. OTICE OF REMOVAL.—THE OFFICE 
London: Artur Hats, Virtue, &Co., 25, Paternostor Row | | OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND LIFE ASSUR- 
And all Booksellers. ANCE FRIENDLY SOCIETY is Removed to 13, Cannon 
Row, Westminster. ‘To Volunteers.—This Society offers 
i LESLIE and CO. beg to inform their 
¢ friends and customers that they have now on con- 
signment a large Stock of first-growth CLARETS and 


peculiar advant: to Vi s. Mutual System of 
CHAMPAGNE, lately landed, from Houses of the best 
growers in France. 








Accidental Assurance. With Profits. A person, aged 30 
next birthday, by a yearly payment of £3 2s. 3d., can secure 
£100 at death; and should that event occur in consequence 
of any accident, except upon a railway, an additional £50 
would be paid by the Society. If death be the result of 
railway accident, the sum of £100 would be paid over and 














aaa il A ki fai 
= pape vagdeorege Pre. fuie:sg _ above the amount of the policy. In case of illness arising 
Bennes Cotes ,, ” 24s, from accident, an allowance of £2 per week would be made, 
St. Christolie oa rat 26s. without diminishing the amount assured. For Mechanics.— 
St. Estephe 32s A Member, between 25 and 30 years of age, may, by pay- 
sherri eg e prs ment of 2s. 114d. every calendar month, secure to himself 
Chateau Leovill ,, ” 66s. medical attendance and medicine, 10s. per week during 
Chateau Latour ,, - e 96s, inability to work, arising from sickness or disablement from 
Champagne mm ¥ 248., 368., 388., & 48s. accident, and £10 at death. For Small Tradesmen.—Table 


of Monthly Payments to secure a certain sum at death, 
whenever it may happen, is prepared. Note.—A corres- 
ponding additional amount must be paid for every additional 
sum assured, Agents Wanted. Terms Liberal. Apply to 
W. RENDALL, Secretary. 


Shipping and the Trade supplied. 


E. LESLIE and CO., 
32, Fenchurch Street. 





London, February 4, 1861. 


UNITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
No. 8, WATERLOO PLACE, PALL MALL. 








Tne Hox FRANCIS SCOTT, CHarrmay. 


CHARLES BERWICK CURTIS, Ese., Derputy-CHArrMan. 





FOURTH DIVISION OF PROFITS 


SPECIAL NOTICE.—Parties desirous of participating in the Fourth Division of Profits to be declared on Policies 
effected prior to the 3lst December, 1861, should make immediate application. There have already been 4 
divisions of profits, and the bonuses divided have averaged nearly 2 per cent. per annum on the sums assured, or from 
30 to 100 per cent. on the premiums paid, without the risk of copartnership. 


To show more clearly what these bonuses amount to, the three following cases are given as examples :— 


Sum Insured. Bonuses added. Amount payable up to Dec., 1854. 


£5,000 £1,987 10s. £6,987 10s. 
1,000 397 10s. 1,397 10s. 
100 39 lds. 139 15s. 


Notwithstanding these large additions, the premiums are on the lowest scale compatible aoe agen ot in es ° 
which advantages, one half of the Premiums may, if desired, for the term of five years, remain unpaid at 5 per cent. 
interest, without security or deposit of the Policy. 


The Assets of the Company, at the 31st December, 1859, amounted to £690,140 19s. Od., all of which had been invested 
in Government and other approved securities. 


No charge for Volunteer Military Corps whilst serving in the United Kingdom. 
Policy Stamps paid by the Office. 


For Prospectuses, &e., apply to the Resident Director, No. 8, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. 
(By Order) E. L. BOYD, Resident Director. 
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WILEIAM §. BURTON’S 
General Furnishing Ironmongery 


a4 


Warehouse; i er 


39, OXFORD STREET; -1, 14,,2,.3pand.4NEWMAN 
STREET; \4, 5, and-6, PERRY'S. PLACE; and. 1, 
NEWMAN MEWS, LONDON, W. 


THE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE FOR 
SILVER —TDhe REAL NICKEL. SILVER, introduced 
more than 25 years ago by WILLIAMS. BURTON, 
when Plated by the patent process of Messrs. Elkington 
and Co., is beyond all comparison the very bestarticle next 
to sterling silver that can be employed as such, either use- 
fully or ornamentally, as by no possible test can it be dis- 
tinguished from real silver. | 

A small useful ‘set, guaranteed of first quality for finish 
and dirability, as follows:—" * ; 
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1:13.0|2 40/2100 |"2 150 

|113°0 |.2 40/'2100/2150 
.|1°40)1120/1150)1170 

yh 40}1120,)1:150]1170 

0160)1 20\)1 50/1 70 

010.0 6136/0150|0150 

}0'60/0 80/0 90|0 96 

0 66/01l0;010\0120 

0 34/0 46/0 50)0 50 

0 18/0 23/0 26/0 26 

1 Pair of Sugar Tongs} 0 26)0 36/0 ‘8 046 
1 Pair of-Fish@arvers) 1 40)1 76}1100|1120 
1 Butter Knife ..0......).0 26/0°56)0 60\)0 70 
1 Soup Ladle... 4...::.).0.100 0170/0170)1 00 
1 Sugar Sifter ....::.:.., 0 33 | 0 160 50/0 56 
TOtal..:....0.e 9199 113 10 3 ld 19 6 ies 4 0 


Any article to be had singly at the same prices. An oak 
chest to contain the above, and a relative number of knives, 
&c., £2 15s. Tea and Coffeo Sets, Dish Covers and Corner 
Dishes, Cruet and Liqueur Frames, &c., at proportionate 
prices, . All kinds of re-plating done by the patent process. 





CUTLERY WARRANTED.—The most 
varied assortment of TABLE GUTLERY in the world, all 
warranted,.is ON SALE at WILLIAM 8S. BURTON’s, at 
prices that are remunerative only because of the largeness 
of the sales ;—3} inch ivory-handled table knives, with high 
shoulders, 12s. 6d. per dozen; desserts to match, 10s. ; if to 
balance, 6d. per dozen extra; carvers, 4s. 3d. per pair; 
larger sizes, from 20s. to 27s. 6d. per dozen; extra fine, 
ivory, 32s.; if with silver ferrules, 30s. to 50s.; white bone 
table knives, 6s. per dozen; desserts, 5s.; carvers, 2s. 3d. 
per-pair; black horn table knives, 7s. 4d. per dozen; des- 
serts, 6s. ; carvers; 2s. 6d. ; black wood-handled table knives 
and forks, 6s. per dozen; table steels, from 1s. each. The 
largest stock in existence of plated dessert knives and forks, 
in cases and otherwise, and.of the new plated fish carvers. 
* 





FENDERS, STOVES, FIRE-IRONS, AND 


CHIMNEY-PIECES.—Buyers of the above are requested, 
before finally deciding, to visit WILLIAM 8. BURTON'S 
SHOW-ROOMS. They contain such an assortment. of 
FENDERS, STOVES, RANGES, CHIMNEY-PIECES, 
FIRE-IRONS, and GENERAL IRONMONGERY as can- 
not be approached elsewhere, either for variety, novelty, 
beauty of design, or exquisiteness of workmanship. Bright 
stoves, with ormolu ornaments and two sets of bars, £3 15s. 
to £33 10s. ; bronzed fenders, with standards, 7s. to £5 12s.; 
steel fenders, £2 15s. to £11; ditto, with rich ormolu orna- 
ments, from £2 15s. to £18; chimney-pieces, from £1 8s. to 
£100; fire-irons, from 2s. 34d. the set, to £4 4s. 

The BURTON and all other PATENT STOVES, with 
radiating hearth-places. 


WILLIAM S, BURTON’S 


General Furnishing Ironmongery 
Catalogue 
MAY BE HAD GRATIS, snp FRGE BY POST. 


It contains upwards of 500 ILLUSTRATIONS of his 
illimited Stock of sterling Silver and Electro-plate, Nickel 
Silver and Britannia Metal goods, Dish Covers, Hot-water 
Dishes, Stoves, Fenders, Marble Chimney-pieces, Kitchen 
Ranges, Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea Trays, Urns and Kettles, 
Clocks, Table Cutlery, Baths, Toilette Ware, Turnery, Iron 
and Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, Bedroom Cabinet Furniture, 
&e. &e., with Lists of Prices, and plans of the 


TWENTY LARGE SHOW-ROOMS. 


{No. 141 (2801 ).-Naxew a aso 








cost (to thelparents) the davighters of necessitotis Naval and 
‘Marine Officers. Under the Patronage of Her-Most Gracious 
Majésty the Queen. -An election of Pupils will, take place 
eerie in July next. Applications must be in :office before 
Ist May. All persons-can yote who become contributors 


(daughters of Naval officers) are admitted at £40 per annum, 
without election. : ; 

Donations and Subscriptions are respectfully solicited. 
Each donation of £2 2s., and each 5s. annual subscription, 


* give one vote respectively, and in like proportion for all 


additional. contributions. Every information may be 
obtained from Mr. Arthur Ellis, R.N., the Secretary, 32, 
Sackville Street, London.—By order of the Committee. 


FRANCIS MAUDE, Capt. R.N.) pe in 
GEORGE HOPE; Capt. R.N. * 5 Honoracy Secretaries. 





[PEPosit BANK, LEICESTER SQUARE, 
LONDON, W.C. 
Current accounts may be opened free of charge. 
£5 per cent. allowed on deposits at seven days’ notice. 
£6 per cent. when invested for two or more years. 
Cash credits granted on responsible guarantees. 
Established 13847. 





R OYAL NAVAL SCHOOL, NEW CROSS, 
\ for qualifying its pupils (whether sons of Naval and 
Marine Officers or not) for the Universities, for the Naval, 
Military, and Indian Services, and for mercantile or other 
pursuits. In consequence of the high price of provisions 
and all other necessaries, the maximum terms for the sons 
of Naval and Marine Officers will be increased from £30 to 
£35 per annum, on-all new admissions, at and after Mid- 
summer next, but will not have a retrospective effect. This 
sum includes Books, Stationery, Washing, Medical Attend- 
ance, &c., and instruction in German, which has lately béen 
included in the general system of education, instead of being 
charged for as an extra. New Pupils are admissible at 
Lady-day next.” Admission at the rate of £25 and £15 per 
annum, respectively, is still open forthe sons of Naval and 
Marine Officers whose circumstances do not enable them to 
pay the maximum charge of £35. The Regulations, con- 
taining a°statement of the system of education, with the 
Prizes, Scholarships, and Naval and Marine Cadetships open 
to competition, can be obtained on application to the Secre- 
tary. 
By Order of the Council, 


ALFRED EAMES, Secretary. 
New Cross, Kent, S.E., Feb. 19, 1861. 





COTT. ADIE,. LINSEY-WOOLSEY MANU- 

FACTLURER to her MAJESTY and all the FOREIGN 
COURTS, respectfully solicits an inspection of.his very 
superior STOCK of New Colours and Designs for LADIES’ 
DRESSES and Petticoats.” Having. recently made exten- 
sive alterations and enlargements in his premises, he is 
enabled to show a much greater choice of his HAND- 
LOOM MANUFACTURES than his limited space has 
hitherto permitted him to do. 


SCOTT ADIE, 
115 and 1154, REGENT STREET, corner of Vigo Street. 
Patterns sent to the country free. 


QEPRI DGE’S BALM OF COLUMBIA is 

the most certain REMEDY for RESTORING and 
STRENGTHENING the HAIR. By it whiskers and 
moustaches are produced and beautified. Ladies will find it 
especially valuable, as the most delicate headdress or bonnet 
can be worn without fear of soiling. Sold in bottles, 3s. 6d., 


6s., and 11s.—C. and A. O_pnioGs, 22, Wellington Street, 
Strand. 


MONEY ADVANCED on FURNITURE, &c. 
NO LAW EXPENSES, 
REMOVAL of goods unnecessary.—BOUGHT if desired. 
Apply t Mr. R. Low, 2, Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 


PHE AQUARIUM.—Lioyvp’s Practicat In- 
STRUCTIONS FOR TANK MANAGEMENT, with DescriprivE 
AND Price List, 162 pages, and 101 Engravings, post free 
for 21 stamps. Apply direct to W. Atrorp Lioyp, Port- 
land Road, Regent's Park, London, W. 

“Many manuals have been published upon Aquaria, but 
we confess we have seen nothing for practical utility like 
this."—TZhe Era, Oct, 14, 1860, 


{RENCH, German, and other NEWSPAPERS 

supplied at reduced charges direct by first mail, post 

free. Le Monde (late L’Univers). 1’ Universel (Bruxelles), 
L’Union Chrétienne. Bien Public (Bruxelles). 

Also Special Office for Galignani’s Messenger. L'Lilus- 
tration. ILllustrirte Leipzig Zietung. Allgemeine Zeitung. 
Franfart 0. P. Zeitung. La Itlustracion Madrid. Journal 
de Constantinople. Gazette de Cologne. I] Piemontesse di 
Turin. Independance Belge. Le Nord. New York Tri 
bune, &e. New York Herald. Hamburg Cortespondent.— 
Advertisements inserted in the above, and every other news- 
paper in the world. 

S. H. LINDLEY, 19, Catherine Street, Strand, W.C. 
Translations in all languages. .A List sent on application 
post free. 

All Drafts or Post-oftice Orders to be made payable to 














Samoki U1. Linouey, at the Strand Offive, Loudony W.C. 


-P OYAL NAVAL-FEMALE'SCHOOL, St. 
Margaret's, Isleworth. For’ edieating at a reduced’ 


before. the day of Election. A limited number of’ Pupils* 


‘(GONSUMPTION AND ASTHMA CURED,— 
Dr. 1. James, discovered, while in practice in the East 
IndieS,‘a certain cure for Consumption, Asthma, Bronchitis, 
Coughs,.Colds, and General Debility. ‘The remedy was 
discovered .by him when his only child, a daughter, was 
given‘up-to:die. He had-heard much of the wonderful 
restorative and healing qualities of preparations made from 
the East India Hemp, and the thought occtrred to him that 
he might make a remedy for his child. He, studied hard, 
and succeeded in realizing his wishes. His child was cured, 
and is now alive and well. He has since administered the 
wonderful remedy to thousands of sufferers in all parts of 
the world, and there is not a single symptom of consump. 
tion that it does not at once take hold of and dissipate, 
Night-sweats, peevishness, irritation of the nerves, failure 
of memory, difficult expectoration, sharp pains in the lungs, 
sore throat, chilly sensations, nausea at the stomach, in- 
action of the. bowelsj*wasting away of the muscles. It 
purifies all the fluids and secretions in the shortest reason- 
able period; it nourishes the patient who is too much 
reduced to partake of ordinary food; it strengthens, braces, 
and vitalizes the brain; it heals, as if by magic, all internal 
sores, tubercles, ulcers, and inflammations; it stimulates, 
but is not followed by a reaction; itat once obviates emacia- 
tion, building up waste flesh and muscle, as the rain vivifies 
and enhances the growth of the grass. It is without a rival 
as a tonic, and it immediately supplies electricity, or mag- 
netic force (as if it were a battery) to every part of the 
enfeebled and prostrate body. The undersigned has never 
failed in making those who have tried it completely healthy 
and happy. Price 10s. per bottle. ‘Those who haye a par- 
ticle of doubt as regards the above statement, or do not feel 
able to purchase the medicine, can have a recipe free con- 
taining full instructions for making and successfully using, 
and a history of the discovery, on receipt of a stamped 
envelope with their address, sent to 


’ _ 0.P, BROWN, 
No. 14, Cecil Street, Strand, London. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

The Press in all parts of the world has been very liberal 
in praise of Dr. H. James’s Medicines, as well as of his 
fair and disinterested method of disposing of them—the 
“ Extract of Cannabis Indica” particularly. ; 

“He RELIEVES YOUR SUFFERINGS DISINTERESTEDLY !—Who 
does? Old Dr. Hl. James. This famous old retired phy- 
sician has suddenly reappeared before the world, as one of 
the greatest public benefactors of the age. He went to the 
East Indies, it will be remembered, many years ago, an 
almost heart-broken man, with his little daughter—an only 
child—who was given up to die of consumption, which she 
inherited from her mother. Becoming acquainted with the 
great power and wonderful invigorating and restorating 
qualities of preparations made from Kast Indian Hemp, he 
set to work and studied and experimented, until he made a 
medicine that restored his child to health and happiness. 
Since then, the Doctor made and gave this medicine to all 
consumptives with whom he came in contact; and it never 
failed to effect a speedy and permanent cure. He was a 
few months ago prevailed upon to make this marvellous and 
blessed remedy public.”— Atlas. 

* A MAN or A THousanp.—In these days of selfishness; it 
is refreshing to find one man whose acts are altogether dis- 
interested. We allude to Dr. H. James. He worked hard 
until he made from Cannabis Indica, and other potent vege- 
tables, a medicine that has cured everybody that has taken 
it, for either consumption,. bronchitis, coughs, colds, and 
especially for nervous prostration or nervous disorders of all 
kinds... Try it.”"— Messenger. 

“Ler THERE BE Ligut.—‘ Let there be Light,’ said the 
Divine Architect, when “he fashioned the earth: from chaos, 
‘and there was light.’ .If.the ‘ regular faculty ‘(as the old- 
school, physicians who take heathenish oaths, and adopt 
mystery in their practice, call themselves) were to follow 
the example of the famous retired physician, Old Dr. H. 
James, and, having first enlightened themselves with regard 
to the causes and nature of diseases, would surround their 
medicines with Ligur, mankind would be spared a great 
deal ‘of terrible suffering, and the Bills of Mortality would 
be materially curtailed. Old Dr. H. James makes no mys- 
tery with his wonderful medicine, the Extract or CANNABIS 
Inpica. He tells how, when, and where he discovered it; 
how it operates ; what it is made of; and why it effects such 
radiéal changes for the better in the depressed and disor- 
ganised human system. His magical remedy galvanises 
the shattered sinews into strength, and invigorates the brain. 
By healing all internal ulcerations, regulating the stomach 
and liver, purifying the blood aud secretions, and acting as 
a substitute for food, it expels the worst maladies from the 
body, exhilarates the mind, and clothes the bones with 
sound and healthy flesh. It is the only cure for consump- 
tion and kindred diseases ever discovered. It is also @ 
sovereign and speedy remedy for all ailments of the brain, 
stomach, liver, heart, and nerves.”—Liverpool Paper. 

‘Poor Frau. Mortacity.—The Almighty never made a 
human being who could become entirely and decidedly hope- 
less; for ‘.while there is life there is hupe,’ and a hopeless 
being would be lifeless. Invalids should bear in mind, that 
so long as*they exist, they are fit subjects for hope. To 
sustain this argument, we cile the history of that popular 
and famous East India discovery, Old Dr. H. James's Ex- 
Tract oF CANNABIS INDICA. « Into thousands of sick cham- 
bers, from Which hope had been sedulously and wickedly 
excluded, has this wonderful panacea found iis way; and 
from out those chambers have come, ina short time, recus- 
citated, reinvigorated, and rejuvenated beings. This medl- 
eine is a sure remedy for Consumption, Bronchitis, Asthma, 
Coughs, and other complaints of the respiratory organs; 
and it is an equally certain and speedy cure for all diseases 
of the. nerves; stomach; liver, and brain. Our earnest 
advjce to the sick is to get it, and give it a trial." —Airming- 
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and County of Middlesex.—Saturday, March 9, 1861. 
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